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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


National Emergency 


STOCK PILES— 


The Vice-Chairman of the WPB “Shatters a Few Illusions,” 
Drives Home “a Shocking Point,” and Proceeds to a Constructive 
Suggestion That Promises to Impart Real Foreign-T rade Stimuli 


SHOULD like to discuss here some of 

the broad economic issues affecting 

our foreign relationships, because it 

seems to me that they are of profound 

significance in determining the future of 
this country. 

Throughout our country’s history to 
the beginning of the last war, we did not 
need to concern ourselves too seriously 
about our economic relationship to the 
rest of the world. Certainly, foreign 
trade was not a matter of very special 
concern to most of us, and such issues 
took care of themselves as they arose. 
Through ‘the period of the 20’s and 30’s, 
however, the relationship of the economy 
of the United States to that of other 
countries took on new significance. 

Before 1914, we had been in debt to the 
rest of the world. After 1918, the world 
was in debt to us. As a people we never 
did understand the vital significance of 
that changed relationship, and I do not 
think we understand it today. One of 
the ways by which we hope to take up 
the shock of unemployment after this 
war is to make more goods to send 
abroad. We take it for granted that a 
substantial part of Europe’s factories, 
her machine topls, her power plants, her 
transportation equipment—and so on at 
much length—will have to be replaced 
because they have been destroyed. 

All of those things we shall be able to 
manufacture, and, indeed, of many of 
them we shall doubtless have a consider- 
able surplus. An abundance of shipping 
is sure to be available. No, neither the 
goods nor the means of delivering them 
promise to be a problem. 


Troublesome Problem 


But there is a problem and a very real 
one! It lies at the heart of our inter- 
national trade relationships; it is one of 
the factors that had much to do with 
bringing this war about; and unless the 
people of the United States take a more 
realistic view toward this problem in the 
future than they have in the past, it is 
likely to contribute mightily to another 
war. What I am referring to at such 
length is the means by which the cus- 
tomer abroad is to pay for these goods 





‘This article is based on Mr. Batt’s recent 
address at Philadelphia. 





By Wiiuiam L. Barr, Vice Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, 
U. S. Member and Representative 
on Combined Raw Materials Board 
and Combined Production and 
Resources Board * 


which he wants to buy and we want to 
sell. 

Let me talk a minute about debt. I 
,was raised in a family atmosphere that 
hated the idea of debt. Most Americans 
were. A mortgage on the place was not 
so bad as long as we knew we could pay 
it off. Buying a piano on the install- 
ment plan did not worry us too much 
either, because that never seemed to hold 
much risk. But generally the sooner we 
had that load off our minds, the better. 
The means of paying it off we instinc- 
tively understood. Money in the bank 
from the proceeds of our labor or from 
the sale of property we owned, or from 
the labor or property of those who had 
preceded us—it was all very simple when 
we had the money. And so money and 
debt repayment have traditionally been 
synonymous to the American people. 
When the last war was over, most of us 
across the country thought the debts of 
Europe could and should be as simply 
paid, if the debtor wanted to pay them; 
and, as we were accustomed to paying 
off the debt on the old home place or the 
butcher or the baker, we assumed that 
these debts from abroad could be as 
readily paid cff. And here is funda- 
mentally that serious misunderstanding, 
which I am apprehensive may arise to 
haunt us again. 

What are the conditions which we 
shall face, once the urgency of war de- 
mand is over and civilian goods are avail- 
able for purchase and sale to those 
countries abroad who shall so seriously 
need them? 


To Pay in Goods 


The first assumption I want to make 
is that the foreign purchaser will want 
to pay. He may not like to be in debt 
any more than we do, but his is not a 
debt in his own country; to him, it is a 
foreign debt, and immediately a new 
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question arises— in which kind of money 
will he pay? He may have enough 
rubles, or pounds, or francs, or guilders, 
but what we (most of us, I suppose) will 
want are American dollars. Of course, 
if a foreign customer has been able to 
pay his debt in gold, we have been en- 
tirely satisfied, and we have allowed that 
method of payment to be carried to a 
point where most of the gold of the world 
is owned by the United States, and a 
sizeable block of that is buried at Fort 
Knox, Ky. It is likely that some of the 
desirable foreign purchasers, just like 
some of us whose credit is good but whose 
cash is low, will have or will be ready 
to produce goods and will want to offer 
those goods in payment for ours. Even 
if he has cash in hand, he may prefer 
to pay in goods because this will provide 
labor for his people. ~ 

To be sure, there are other means of 
payment such as services, shipping, in- 
surance, and the like, but they are less 
important and I do not want to compli- 
cate the question by discussing them. 
I want to keep before your minds always 
the fundamental consideration of trad- 
ing goods for goods and, broadly speak- 
ing, the necessity of paying interna- 
tional debts with goods. 


Is Apprehension Warranted? 


But then, of course, we begin to ask 
ourselves what will happen to us when 
we receive goods from abroad. Some of 
us quite understandably are alarmed 
over the things that might happen from 
this competition; we become apprehen- 
sive about low wages, reduced standards 
of living, the possibility of honest Amer- 
ican workmen being thrown out of their 
jobs. These are very real considerations, 
and it is no satisfactory answer to brush 
these worries aside with the statement 
that they are not likely to happen any- 
way. 

Now back in the early twenties and 
thirties when some of the countries 
abroad were really trying to pay ther 
debts to us in goods, our answer was de- 
cisive—higher tariffs. “Stop foreign 
goods from coming in,” we said, “and 
none of these calamities will confront 
us.” 

I shall not attempt here to discuss the 
detailed questions of high tariff versus 
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low tariff—because you may think I am 
making a free-trade argument or shoot- 
ing a preparatory gun in a political cam- 
paign. Nothing is further from my 
thought. I shall merely hazard a per- 
sonal conclusion, to which much of this 
discussion is directed, that a narrowly 
restrictive and a needlessly obstructive 
policy toward foreign trade has gotten us 
into trouble before, and would most cer- 
tainly get us into trouble again. 


Much To Learn 


But let me comment on another 
method of settling international debt 
with which we had a painful experi- 
ence in the twenties. That was by 
letting that money, due us in repayment 
of outstanding debts, stay abroad in the 
form of loans and investments; in too 
many instances this was an expensive 
lesson. Many of our loans were unwisely 
made and had no chance of being paid 
off. Many of them had no provision for 
self-liquidation; on some of them the in- 
terest was so high that it couldn’t be met, 
and so our experience over that period 
with international loans generally left a 
bad taste in our mouths. 

Now what does this all add up to? 
Principally to the conclusion that, de- 
spite America’s great success at home in 
the field of domestic production, she still 
has a good deal to learn about trade 
abroad. 


Basis of Peace 


A good many Americans—too many, I 
am afraid—will ask what trade abroad 
has to do with world peace. They will 
point to the fact that our Congress has 
pledged the American people to partici- 
pation in the maintenance of the peace 
of the world and will ask why this is not 
all we need to do. The point I want to 
make is that in my judgment world peace 
cannot be maintained solely by a police 
force—merely by paying for our share of 
an Army or a Navy. 

Rather, the only sure peace will come 
when the United States assumes its obli- 
gation to the rest of the world, and I 
cannot visualize a responsible relation- 
ship that does not include as liberal and 
friendly as possible an attitude toward 
the purchase of other people’s goods as 
well as the sale of ours. It would be 
unrealistic, however, not to recognize the 
difficulties which lie ahead for us and not 
to try and provide against them, as our 
pioneer ancestors tried to provide against 
the dangers in a trip which they still 
resolved to make. 


Government's Role 


There will certainly be a greater need 
than ever before, for intelligent and 
forceful assistance from government in 
meeting the problems of our foreign 
trade. Whatever may be one’s conviction 
as to the part which government should 
play in business at home, it seems to me 
inevitable that the course of development 
of foreign trade must lean substantially 
on assistance from agencies of govern- 
ment. For the conduct of our business 
at home, we can make our own rules when 
and as we want, but we cannot make the 
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rules for other countries. Businessmen 
abroad, when they are trading with us, 
are likely to have the fullest possible as- 
sistance of their governments. 

It seems to me quite clear that unless 
American businessmen cooperate with 
and have the same support from their 
government, we shall be at a great dis- 
advantage. That calls for the strongest 
possible organization in those agencies 
of the United States Government which 
have to do with foreign trade, with a 
desire on the part of business to work 
with them. 

In the matter of post-war education, I 
would hope that our colleges would pay 
special attention to training more and 
more of their better students for service 
in the foreign-trade agencies of govern- 
ment. If such specially trained men are 
to be attracted to public service in any 
considerable numbers, they must be en- 
couraged to expect that their jobs will be 
reasonably fixed and independent of 
shifts of political party. I have no hesi- 
tation in asserting that it is the very high 
quality of the Civil Service personnel in 
Great Britain which has contributed so 
much to her efficiency in government. 
We must seek a similar standard on a 
much larger scale. 


Underlying Difficulty 


As I have tried to make clear, the basic 
and underlying difficulty in connection 
with our foreign trade is that, to put it 
mildly, we have no enthusiasm about re- 
ceiving goods from abroad. Obviously, 
the only other method of balancing our 
exports, if they are to be balanced, is 
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Our production, today, of these powerful war ,weapons js utterly essential—but, in using up so 
swiftly the materials that go into them, are we posing a tremendous and ominous question 
for the future? 


to have our foreign customers—and that 
includes Canada—pay US, aS we express 
it, “in cash.” I have emphasized the in- 
ability of most of our foreign customers 
to pay in cash and, even if they could, 
its uselessness to us merely as Cash, If 
you accept the principle of a balanced 
trade budget as essential, then you can- 
not get away from the need to bring in 
goods to balance the goods we ship out. 
We are not likely to be able or willing 
to bring in enough goods to offset the 
goods the rest of the world will want and, 
what is more important, that we will want 
to ship. But there is a new and novel 
means of approaching a balance in our 
foreign-trade picture that seems to me 
to hold great promise. Before I tell you 
what that is, I want to shatter a few 
illusions that the American people have. 


Many Resources Nearing End 


Traditionally, we have thought of our- 
selves aS a people of great natural re- 
sources. We have thought of ourselves 
as possessing unlimited quantities of 
everything which our economy needed— 
iron and steel, zinc, copper and tin, and 
so on, and, generally speaking, that has 
been true. The American economy has 
been. built on these large natural re- 
sources of more or less low-cost ma- 
terials. 

It has not occurred to most of us that 
there could be an end to these resources, 
and the shocking point which I want to 
try to bring to you is that many of these 
resources are approaching an end. In- 
deed, some of them are now at that point. 
I shall not try to be too precise as to 
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To put ourselves firmly on the safe side for the future, should we—after the war—import for 
“national emergency stockpiles” large quantities of war-vital ores and other materials, such 
as the zinc ore here shown? 


how much of these materials we have, 
because that will always be an argu- 
able question if the limits are too closely 
set. I do not want you to feel that I 
am dealing inadequately with the ques- 
tion if for that reason I am somewhat 
approximate. 

Our high-grade iron-ore deposits in 
the Mesaba Range have not many years 
left; at the present rate of usage I am 
informed that we shall be reduced to 
low-grade deposits within another 10 
years. Our high-grade zinc is practically 
gone. Our good copper deposits will be 
a thing of history in another 25 years. 

There is much argument about pe- 
troleum because of the unknown nature 
of possible reserves, but many authori- 
ties will tell you that our petroleum re- 
serves are being severely strained and 
may well approach the scarcity range 
within this lifetime. We never had much 
high-grade bauxite—the familiar base 
for aluminum—and we have used up a 
good part of those limited reserves in this 
emergency. 

The United States has no nickel and, 
for practical purposes, no tin. Our wood 
resources have been wastefully used, and 
many of our large stands of timber are 
gone, with little or no reforestation plans 
to provide replacements for another 
generation. 


Can We Meet Future 
Emergency? 


I could give many more examples, but 
this will be enough to emphasize the 
point I want to make, and that is that 


the United States is passing from a 
country of plenty to a country of scar- 
city in the field of metals and minerals 
and other critical supplies. It will be said, 
of course, that we have reserves of low- 
grade materials which we could fall back 
on, and to some extent we could, but at 
much higher cost and with great diffi- 
culties. 

Confronted by an emergency taxing 
our resources of manpower and trans- 
portation we would not find ourselves in 
that happy position with which we have 
met this emergency, and there are sev- 
eral of these materials without which we 
would be defenseless. 

It may not be stressing the point too 
far to suggest that we are moving in 
the direction in which England has 
found herself—that of having to de- 
pend on imports of material from abroad 
in order to maintain her very lifeblood 
of existence. 


Import Critical Materials! 


It is this line of reasoning which has 
made me so keenly interested in the pro- 
posal advanced by a few of our soundest 
thinkers in this field: that is, that we 
make every effort to import all of the 
critical materials which we can from 
abroad and use as little as possible of 
our own precious remaining supplies. 
Accepting this national policy, we should 
say to foreign countries, still rich in nat- 
ural resources: “We will ship you all of 
the manufactured articles which we have 
in surplus and which you want, provided 
you pay us in the raw materials of which 
you have an exportable supply. But we 
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want those materials to be materials 
which we can use in our own economy.” 

That would, of course, sharply reduce 
our emphasis on gold as a means of pay- 
ment. We would then bring in as much 
gold as we needed to maintain our finan- 
cial programs and only as much more 
as is needed to meet our limited indus- 
trial demands, and I can assure you that 
those demands are very limited. 

Incidentally, this plan would be a dis- 
tinct help toward occupying those sur- 
plus ships which we shall have built dur- 
ing this war and for which adequate 
cargoes will be hard to find when the 
war is over. 


Stock piles for Security 


It will, of course, be immediately said 
that this country could not absorb un- 
duly large quantities of such raw ma- 
terials—that the resulting surplus would 
so depress American prices as to vitally 
affect our own economy. This is a valid 
objection and must be met. It can be, 
by the decision to sterilize or freeze the 
surpluses over and above our normal 
import needs, retaining these materials 
in a stockpile not to be touched except 
in a case of national emergency. 

It might be desirable to term these ex- 
cesses “national emergency stockpiles” 
and to treat them in the same sacrosanct 
fashion as we would other weapons of 
national security. Whether they should 
be put in the keeping of the Army and 
the Navy or subject to release only on 
the declaration of a national emergency 
by the President, or by some other 
method, is not for the moment pertinent. 
I merely state the principle that they 
must not be allowed to overhang the 
economy of the country in any threat- 
ening fashion. 

Now what would be the effect of this 
policy? We would certainly continue a 
limited production of our own natural 
resources, but that limit would be judged 
in the interest of national defense, and 
not in the interest of a community or a 
bloc. The important thing is that we 
would be replacing those resources which 
we had been exhausting and would be 
tending to bring the United States back 
to an economy of abundance as distinct 
from an economy of scarcity. 

We would be making provision for a 
rainy day; we would be bringing our- 
selves back by degrees to that position 
where we have been in the past, a posi- 
tion where we would know that we had 
the materials and the manpower and the 
production techniques to defend our- 
selves to the fullest against any possible 
future attack. 


Positive Program 


It does not disturb me that there will 
be some who, hating and fearing war, 
will say that this is preparing for an- 
other war. Is it not a part of common 
prudence that, while hating and fearing 
war, we make ourselves as strong as 
possible? Can a policy which exhausts 
these resources and leaves the country 
bare of those things vital to its strength 
be a patriotic national policy? I am 
quite sure that it cannot. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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43 Trade 


in Axis 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


rends 
Regions 


By Henry CHatmers, Consultant on Commercial Policy, 
Department of Commerce 


HE ALLIES’ MILITARY OFFEN- 

SIVES during the past year have 
tightened further the commercial seclu- 
sion of the two Axis-controlled groups of 
countries in Europe and in the Far East, 
and have increased the difficulties of 
trading within these regions. 

The Japanese precipitation of war in 
the Pacific in December 1941, and their 
overrunning of southeastern Asia during 
the early months of 1942, had resulted in 
the closing off of that region from gen- 
eral oversea trade. The seclusion was 
even more complete than in the case of 
the German-controlied countries of Eu- 
rope, where certain neutral countries 
could still carry on a limited outside 
trade, although subject to the scrutiny 
of the Allied naval blockade, and, in the 
case of Sweden and Switzerland, also of 
the German counter-blockade. 

The Axis world has since consisted of 
these two quite isolated regions, cut off 
from trade intercourse with each other 
as well as with most of the outside world 
generally. The military developments 
of 1943 have accentuated that condition, 
although in varying degrees in the two 
regions. 

Conversely, the Allies’ offensives of the 
past year have appreciably broadened 
and improved their trading opportuni- 
ties, even though the territories accessible 
to the commerce of the non-Axis nations 
have thus far been only slightly enlarged. 
The military campaigns have not only 
brought certain areas back within com- 
mercial reach; they have reopened 
shorter and more direct routes between 
important regions, and they have ren- 
dered much safer certain of the sea 
lanes that had been open to the Allied 
and neutral countries at the beginning of 
1943.’ 

The map on the opposite page sketches 
roughly the two secluded Axis regions, 
and the shifts in the areas within their 
commercial reach during the past year. 

The forced withdrawal of the Axis ar- 
mies during the past year from their last 
foothold in North Africa, and progres- 
sively from Sicily and southern Italy, has 
done more than deny Germany access to 
the products and markets of these liber- 
ated areas themselves. It has practically 


?The bearings of the military developments 
of 1943 upon the movements of goods among 
the countries located outside of the Axis 
Tegions were analyzed in the first of this 
pair of articles, which appeared in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 29. 





closed off German-dominated Europe 
from open commercial intercourse with 
the rest of the Mediterranean basin. 
The only exceptions are Spain and Tur- 
key, and with them trade is now largely 
limited to what can be moved overland. 

Similarly, the regaining of the wide 
belt in eastern Europe by the Russian 
forces has not alone restored most of 
the Ukraine and the adjacent territory 
to Russian use. It has removed the con- 
cern felt at the beginning of the year, 
lest the Germans’ hold upon the Black 
Sea and the Caucasus might be extended 
to give them access to the supplies of 
petroleum and other valuable materials 
from that region and from the Asiatic 
countries beyond. 

While the Japanese have been forced 
back from sizable reaches of the Pacific 
Ocean, the land areas recaptured from 
Japan during 1943—the Aleutian Islands, 
the Gilberts, the Solomons, and portions 
of New Guinea and of adjacent islands— 
are not in themselves of much com- 
mercial significance. Their possession 
by the Allies has commercial importance, 
however, in shortening and rendering 
more secure the sea lanes between the 
United States and Australia and the 
Southwest Pacific generally. 

Moreover, the heavy Allied sinking of 
Japanese merchant vessels during the 
past year, even within the contracting 
perimeter of the Japanese-dominated 
area, has been curtailing their ability to 
utilize the resources of their newly ac- 
quired southern posessions as well as to 
deliver goods to them in return. 


Trade Trends Among the Coun- 
tries of Continental Europe 


While the accounts of commercial de- 
velopments on the continent of Europe 
that became available during the past 
year have often been indirect and frag- 
mentary, they build into a fairly con- 
sistent pattern. They indicate that 1943 
was marked by increasing deterioration 
of supplies and growing difficulties of 
commerce among the countries under the 
domination or influence of Germany, and 
a rising disinclination—although not al- 
ways successfully maintained—to make 
their goods available on Germany’s 
terms, 

Basically, no radical changes appear 
to have taken place in the structure of 
official trade controls or in the general 
conditions governing the exchanges of 
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goods over most of the European conti- 
nent, which had been imposed by Ger- 
many as her sway spread during the 
early years of the war.” The recent 
changes have been mainly in the scope of 
their application and in the manner of 
their current operation. 


Conditions of Trading for the 
German-Controlled Countries 


Certain of the conquered territories 
have been successively annexed to Ger- 
many, and are now treated commercially 
as integral parts of the German customs 
area. In addition to Austria, they include 
Luxemburg, Alsace and Lorraine, and 
portions of Czechoslovakia, of Poland, 
and of Belgium. Those countries of 
Europe which are regarded by Germany 
as “occupied areas” have also, for some 
time now, lost effective control of the 
right to determine the conditions under 
which goods enter or leave their terri- 
tories. Their trade and financial ar- 
rangements for 1943 with other countries, 
including the European neutrals, were 
usually concluded for them “upon Ger- 
man initiative.” 

The German aim has been to have pay- 
ment for all commercial transactions 
within Europe cleared through the “mul- 
tilateral clearing system” set up at Ber- 
lin. The neutral countries of Europe, 
however, in their relations with each 
other and often also with occupied coun- 
tries, have preferred to settle their obli- 
gations through bilateral clearing ac-. 
counts or other direct arrangements. 
Moreover, a certain amount of inter- 
European trading is being conducted on 
the basis of private compensation, even 
among the satellite and occupied coun- 
tries, subject to some German supervi- 
sion. Reports during the past year also 
indicated that small but increasing vol- 
umes of goods are being delivered, espe- 
cialy in the Balkans, only against free 
exchange or gold, partly outside of con- 
tracts. 

Germany’s requirements from the oc- 
cupied countries, and its trade agree- 
ments with them, have for several years 
been taking precedence over their ar- 
rangements for trade exchanges with all 
other countries. In December 1942, the 
German import duties were officially 
abolished on the entry of most classes of 
goods from the occupied areas (except 
those of the Soviet Union) , partly for the 
declared purpose of improving “the eco- 
nomic equalization of European coun- 
tries.” German export duties on ship- 
ment to those countries were also de- 
clared lifted, although those had applied 
to only a few products. 


Deterioration of Supplies and of 
Transport in Europe 


With the approaching exhaustion of 
the large reserve stocks of various com- 
modities accumulated by Germany be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, and of the 
supplies of foodstuffs and other commod- 
ities requisitioned from the occupied 


? These were analyzed rather fully in arti- 
cles which appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for February 1, 1941, and February 
7, 1942. 
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countries during the early years of the 
war, the Allied blockade reduced the ex- 
changes of goods within Axis-controlled 
Europe during 1943 very largely to those 
currently produced within the continent. 

However, the allied bombings of many 
production centers in Germany and the 
German-held areas which have marked 
the past year, joined with the battering 
of various European ports, and the fre- 
quent disruption of overland transporta- 
tion facilities by air-raid and sabotage, 
have been appreciably curtailing the 
volumes of many classes of goods that 
could be turned out, and materially re- 
ducing the quantities that could be 
moved among the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe. 

This has been evidenced repeatedly in 
the reports of drastic reductions in the 
trade turn-over between many pairs of 
European countries, especially during the 
second half of the year, from the volumes 
anticipated in the agreements as origin- 
ally concluded. Thus, in April 1943, the 
German export quotas for certain con- 
sumption goods to Hungary were can- 
celed, “because their production had 
been suddenly suspended.” 

The growing difficulties of commerce 
within Axis-Europe were even more ap- 
parent from the reports of'the negotia- 
tions during 1943 for new agreements to 
govern trade exchanges between various 
pairs of countries, for the balance of the 
year or for 1944. The volumes of trade 
anticipated under the new agreements 
were often frankly announced as con- 
siderably less than that of the preceding 
period. 

One such agreement concluded between 
two important European countries was 
described as based upon that of the pre- 
ceding year, “with certain adjustments 
to the present capacities of the suppliers 
and the existing transport difficulties.” 
In a revision of its trade agreement with 
Germany during 1943, Sweden was re- 
ported as having abolished for certain 
commodities the earlier system of fixed 
quotas, and provided that those products 
were to be exported to the extent de- 
termined by domestic supplies, and by 
the necessity of having exports to barter 
with other countries. 


Mounting Difficulties from Unbal- 


anced Exports to Germany 


The declining military prospects of 
Germany have apparently increased the 
expressed reluctance of those continental 
countries which retain any measure of 
independent action to continue furnish- 
ing goods on Germany’s terms and 
prices. They have become less willing 
to accept in return for their products 
increased credit balances in their clear- 
ing accounts at the Reichsbank, or prom- 
ises of deliveries of desired goods after 
the war. The neutrals have, however, 
been more successful than the satellite 
countries in maintaining this position 
during the past year. Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria were each reported 
to have had to grant new clearing ad- 
vances to Germany, against elaborate 
German undertakings for future ship- 
ments of industrial equipment and 
armaments. 
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When necessary, the Germans have 
shown a high degree of flexibility in the 
diversion of the supplies available to 
them. In the aggregate, however, it ap- 
pears to have become recognized that 
Germany will not be able to offset its 
takings from the dependent countries by 
the supplying of equivalent goods dur- 
ing the war, even after the earlier meas- 
ures for reduction of the exchange value 
of their national currencies, and the re- 
cent repatriation of much of their old 
German-held state securities in part 
payment of the clearing debts, notably 
in the case of Hungary. To allay the 
uneasiness in Rumania over the large 
clearing debt, Germany is reported to 
have sent that country a sizable amount 
of gold last spring. 

The recognition that German repay- 
ment for much of the goods now being 
supplied by other European countries can 
take place only after the war, was again 
expressed quite frankly in the recent ad- 
dress by Dr. Walter Funk before the 
annual meeting of the Reichsbank on 
February 9, 1944: “During last year Ger- 
many’s clearing debt again increased 
toward some of our foreign-trade part- 
ners. * * * Germany’s foreign cred- 
itors should ponder the fact that their 
claims in reichsmarks have stable value 
and * * * that the immensely in- 
creased productive strength of the Reich 
is a safe guarantor for the repayment 
of a claim in kind after the end of the 
SK = = = 

As President of the German Reichs- 
bank, Dr. Funk had earlier expressed 
concern over the vicious circle which he 
saw developing in a number of European 
countries, from their uncompensated ex- 
ports and mounting clearing balances 
against Germany. He pointed out that 
the consequent shortages of goods in 
those countries were having inflationary 
tendencies, resulting in increases in local 
wages and prices. These, in turn, ad- 
vanced the prices of their export prod- 
ucts to Germany, compelling the delivery 
of a greater quantity of German goods in 
order to pay for the same quantity of 
imports, to the point where the increased 
cost of imports endangered the internal 
level of prices in Germany. 


Stiffening Attitude of Neutrals 
Against Credits to Germany 


Particularly striking have been the 
stiffening attitudes against German com- 
mercial demands evidenced by most of 
the neutral countries of Europe during 
the past year. Thus, Sweden refused to 
renew for 1943 the system of extending 
sizable trade credits to Germany, as had 
been done in preceding years. In the 
subsequent negotiations for the trade 
agreement to cover 1944, the Swedish 
Government maintained its refusal to 
the point of insisting that the major 
part of the official export credits out- 
standing be liquidated during the coming 
year. Germany has undertaken to sup- 
ply to Sweden during 1944 a value of 
exports greater by 250,000,000 crowns 
(about $60,000,000) than that of the 
Swedish goods to be sent to Germany 
during the same period, with the under- 
standing that Swedish export quotas 
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could be cut if German shipments during 
the year should fall below the figures set 
Moreover, German increases in prices 
were balanced by corresponding jn. 
creases in the prices of certain Swedish 
products. 

The large credit granted by Switzer. 
land to Germany under the old trade 
agreement was reported to have been 
covered by orders by the beginning of 
1943, although a considerable part of the 
orders under it had not yet been actually 
shipped. The negotiations for the re. 
newal of the agreement broke down jn 
January, reportedly over differences re. 
garding the terms for the exchange of 
goods during 1943, with each side en- 
deavoring to reduce its exports. The 
former regime was continued de facto 
but the volume of goods supplied to each 
other was much reduced during the year. 
A provisional arrangement is reported to 
have been reached toward its close, which 
provided for the progressive elimination 
of the German arrears which had lately 
accumulated. ' 

Spain likewise seemed intent upon re- 
ducing substantially its credit balance jn 
the clearing account with Germany, 
While ready to see sizeable quantities of 
a broad range of the country’s surplus 
products disposed of in the German mar- 
ket, to the point of helping finance their 
sale, the Spanish Government appeared 
concerned most about getting goods of 
equivalent value in return. During most 
of the past year, it is reported to have 
been regulating the current trade ex- 
changes with Germany closely, holding 
back export licenses when the desired 
German products were not forthcoming 
in the volumes promised. 

For some months, the sought reduction 
in the clearing overdraft appeared to be 
in process, partly through a marked in- 
crease in the shipments of German goods 
to Spain. Toward the close of the year, 
however, a settlement of the debt to 
Germany incurred during the Spanish 
Civil War was concluded for 400,000,000 
pesetas ‘(about $40,000,000). This ap- 
peared to be, in effect, a replenishment 
of the German supply of pesetas, against 
which larger quantities of Spanish prod- 
ucts could be obtained without increasing 
the old clearing debt. 

The position earlier taken by the Goy- 
ernment and merchants of Turkey, that 
the goods from Germany or German- 
held territories promised under trade 
agreements must be delivered at the 
Turkish frontier before the release of 
the compensating Turkish raw materials 
and agricultural products, has _ been 
maintained. 

A similar insistence appears to have 
developed during the past year on the 
part of the Portuguese authorities. Since 
the Germans failed to deliver the con- 
tracted amount of iron and steel prod- 
ucts under the trade agreement of the 
preceding year, the Portuguese are re- 
ported to have taken the position, in the 
negotiations for the 1943 agreement, that 
consignments to Germany of the much- 
desired wolfram ore would be released 
only against actual deliveries of German 
iron and steel products, on a pro-rata 
basis. 
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Limited Outside Trade Contacts of 
European Neutrals 


By means of a limited number of ves- 
sels based on Goteborg, which were 
granted “safe conduct” through the war 
gones by both sides, Sweden had for sev- 
eral years managed to maintain a pre- 
carious exchange of essential products 
with various countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, principally with South 
America. In actions attributed to the 
stiffening attitude of the Swedish Gov- 
emment on several matters, the Ger- 
mans suspended their assurance for this 
service twice during 1943, and thus for 
several months cut off Sweden’s chief out- 
side trade channel. Agreement for the 
resumption of this Goteborg traffic dur- 
ing 1944 was finally concluded in early 
January, and it is reported that the 
range of these safe-conduct vessels was 
enlarged, to allow Sweden to obtain 
fruits and vegetables from Spain and fish 
from Iceland. 

Despite Switzerland’s land-locked lo- 
cation and the double scrutiny of the 
Allied and Axis blockade controls, the 
Swiss had striven to keep up a fair. ex- 
change of goods with American and 
other outside countries, by overland 
transit arrangements and a small war- 
acquired Swiss merchant fleet. Since 
the outlet through Genoa was cut off in 
September 1943, and the overland con- 
nections became limited to Marseille 
and the more distant Iberian ports, Swiss 
oversea trade is reported to have de- 
clined. 

Of the other neutral countries on the 
European continent, the geographic po- 
sition of Spain and Portugal has allowed 
them to maintain actively a number of 
outside trade currents, with South 
America as well as with the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Efforts at German-]apanese 
Exchanges of Goods 


Until the Bay of Biscay incident in late 
December 1943, involving the sinking 
of a blockade runner from the Far East 
and several of her convoying German 
destroyers, and the sinking in the South 
Atlantic shortly thereafter of three Ger- 
man ships that were carrying vital raw 
materials from Japanese-held ports, little 
had been heard during the year about 
clandestine exchanges of scarce products 
between Germany and Japan, which had 
not been uncommon through 1942. It 
isknown, however, that strenuous efforts 
had continued during the past year to 
carry through the German-Japanese 
agreement for compensation deals, of 
critical raw materials from the Far East 
against machine tools and _ technical 
equipment and data from Europe. 

The actual deliveries are understood 
to have been small. According to the 
British Minister of Economic Warfare, 
the Germans lost 75 percent of their 
blockade runners to the Far East last 
Season. The improved Allied sea and air 
Surveillance of the ocean routes, and 
their rising success in sinking the ships 
engaged in this traffic are reported to be 
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NEXT WEEK 


Foreign Commerce Weekly will 
feature a thought-provoking 
study by 


LOUIS DOMERATZKY 


under the title 


“Continental Europe’s Post-War 
Economy: What Forces Will Be 
Most Potent in Shaping Foreign 
Trade?” 




















holding down the efforts to effect com- 
modity exchanges between the two Axis- 
controlled regions. 


Trade Trends Within Japanese- 
Controlled Areas 


Economic reports from the Far East 
during 1943 have been meager, and often 
of doubtful reliability. Only general ob- 
servations are therefore warranted as 
to the developments of the past year re- 
garding the movements of goods, or the 
general economic relations, between 
Japan and its controlled territories, es- 
pecially the countries and islands of 
Southeastern Asia acquired during the 
winter and spring of 1941-42, or among 
these southern areas themselves. 


Japanese Handicaps for Utilizing or 
Supplying Southern Regions 


It had early become clear that, while 
the Japanese economic program for ex- 
ploiting the resources of the new territo- 
ries under Japan’s control closely resem- 
bled that of Germany on the continent 
of Europe, there were important differ- 
ences. Japan could not furnish sufficient 
markets for the full volumes of many of 
the natural products upon the disposal 
of which Southeastern Asia depends for 
its livelihood; nor, under wartime con- 
ditions, did it have the shipping or the 
manufacturing capacity adequate to 
supplying, with even their most essential 
import requirements, the huge popula- 
tions secluded within that region. The 
reported developments during 1943 indi- 
cate little progress in overcoming these 
deficiencies. 

Only in sharply limited categories has 
Japan been at all replacing the normal 
world markets for the products of South- 
east Asia. Petroleum and a few other 
critical minerals (including manganese, 
bauxite, nickel, and chromium), rice, 
salt, and certain woods, appear to be the 
principal commodities of that region 
upon which Japan is concentrating. 
The huge quantities of rubber and tin 
produced in those areas, normally the 
chief sources of supply for the entire 
world, are much beyond the ability of 
Japan to utilize or dispose of. Even in 
the case of rice, it is reported that the 
Burmese export surplus of 3,000,000 tons 
crowds its warehouses, undisposable, 
while Japan and other Eastern peoples 
are reported short of supplies of their 
basic foodstuff. The Japanese are be- 
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ing told that the obtainment of petro- 
leum and other war materials from these 
distant areas must take precedence even 
over rice. 

Japan’s current trade with its new 
possessions appears to be far from a 
balanced two-way exchange of mer- 
chandise, and the indications are that 
the Japanese do not expect, during the 
war, to balance off with goods of equiv- 
alent value the increased quantities of 
raw materials they are obtaining from 
“the southern regions,” as they are com- 
monly referred to in Japanese broad- 
casts. 

Difficulties of transport, accentuated 
by the heavy sinkings of Japanese cargo 
ships during 1943, afford the major ex- 
planation. Japan lacks overland rail 
connection with the southeastern main- 
land, and the inadequacy of Japanese 
merchant shipping for frequent inter- 
course with those distant areas and the 
outspread islands has been recognized as 
Japan’s crucial economic weakness. 
Even though Japan is able to stock-pile 
raw materials locally—as at Saigon, 
where warehouses have been continually 
enlarged to care for these surpluses— 
the lack of shipping prevents their utili- 
zation in Japan proper, or their effective 
distribution throughout the occupied 
areas. 

Second in importance to the limita- 
tions of shipping is the question as to 
the quantity of manufactured goods 
which the Japanese are able or willing 
to spare for the peoples in the newly 
acquired territories. The observed facts 
in Japan’s recent trade relations with 
Indochina, the nearest of the southern 
areas, are illustrative. 


Commercial Effects Upon Southern 
Areas of Dependence Upon Japan 


The Japanese-Indochina commercial 
agreement for 1943 signed in January 
provided in great detail for the quan- 
tities of grains, notably rice, and of 
various minerals that were to be supplied 
by Indochina to Japan during the year. 
The discussions regarding the return ex- 
ports from Japan, however, continued 
for 7 months before agreement was an- 
nounced, and what is recorded was a gen- 
eral assurance that the Japanese would 
spare all they could.’ It is reported that, 
for 1942, the tonnage of supplies promised 
to Indochina from Japan amounted to 
about one-fifth of Indochinese normal 
imports, when that country was open to 
world commerce, and that less than half 
of the amount promised was actually 
delivered. 

The combined effects of the closing 
off of their usual world markets, of the 
shortage of shipping, and of the meager- 
ness of supplies from Japan, are evi- 
denced in reports such as these, coming 
during the past year from various direc- 
tions: the rotting of rice in Burma while 
neighboring Malaya has an acute food 

(Continued on p. 32) 


%On January 27, 1944, an official Tokyo 
broadcast announced the renewal of this ar- 
rangement for the new year in these terms: 
“The Indochina-Japan trade agreement to 
export and supply rice to Japan from Indo- 
china was completed on January 5.” 
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Courtesy Swedish Travel Information Bureay 


Sweden ’s Textiles 


Clear War’s Hurdles 


NDAUNTED BY A. WORLD AT 

WAR, Sweden’s highly developed 
textile industry is showing a _ steady 
growth. Though filling about 80 percent 
of domestic requirements of finished 
goods, this industry formerly relied al- 
most entirely on imported raw mate- 
rials—cotton from the United States, 
wool from Australia and New Zealand, 
flax from the Baltic States, sisal from 
East Africa, abaca from the Philippines, 
and jute from British India. Then came 
war and the North Sea blockade. De- 
spite receipt of some supplies through 
safe-conduct shipping, this intrepid na- 
tion immediately set about developing 
its own resources. 

Formerly only 5 percent of the flax 
needed by the Swedish linen industry 
was obtained from domestic sources. By 
1943 native growers supplied practically 
one-half, or 12,000 metric tons of flax 
straw. True-hemp cultivation has in- 
creased, and the Government is encour- 
aging further expansion; only soft hemp 
can withstand the rigors of the northern 
climate. Paper has replaced hemp and 
jute wherever that is feasible. 


By Haroip Carson, American Vice 
Consul, Stockholm, and MARGARET 
E. Wamgpscanss, Industrial Proj- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


Domestic sources of wool are inade- 
quate, even though the pre-war level of 
output has been exceeded by 26 percent. 

Rayon staple fiber, however, has con- 
tributed most to offset Sweden’s defi- 
ciency in raw materials. In 1939 slightly 
more than 1,000 metric tons were pro- 
duced; the total jumped to 15,000 tons 
in 1943. Private industry, the Govern- 
ment, and the Cooperative Union all 
have worked together to make this vast 
expansion possible. 


Ups and Downs of Trade 


When war approached, steps were 
taken in Sweden to build a textile raw- 
materials stockpile of unprecedented 
proportions. This program continued 
until the North Sea blockade, begun in 


April 1940, was virtually complete. Ne- 
gotiations were promptly instituted, and 
late in 1940 arrangements were con- 
cluded to permit a limited amount of 
safe conduct shipping between Sweden 
and neutral nations beyond the blockade. 
This veritable “‘life-line” to the west was 
maintained until January 1943, when 
safe conduct was revoked, and supplies 
dwindled. However, in May of that year, 
trading was again resumed, with the 
consent of all belligerents, to be again 
interrupted in October 1943 and resumed 
in January 1944. 

On August 20, 1943, trade in certain 
textiles was limited to importers who are 
members of the National Textile Whole- 
salers’ Association, the Swedish Clothing 
and Manufacturers Association, and the 
Association of Ready-Made Clothing In- 
dustries, or to importers who promised 
future adherence to trading conditions 
advocated by these associations through 
cooperation with the State Price Control 
Board. 

Reciprocal trading between Sweden 
and Switzerland showed gratifying re- 
sults in 1943, Switzerland holding second 
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Jace in Sweden’s foreign trade. Sev- 
eral successful Swiss style shows were 
held in Sweden, and up to 2,000 crowns 
were reportedly paid for new models by 
swedish buyers. 


Notable Progress in Flax 


Abundant flax was always available, in 
normal times, from Belgium and the 
Baltic States, and no particular need had 
peen felt for developing a flax industry 
jnSweden. Only 500 hectares were sown 
with flax in 1940. A year later 1,500 
pectares were sown; the area increased 
to 2,500 in 1942, and covered between 
3500 and 4,000 hectares in 1943. Un- 
fortunately, 1942 was a poor flax year, 
with subnormal yields, but, figuring on 
a basis of 3 tons of rippled flax straw 
per hectare, the 1943 yield probably 
amounted to between 10,500 and 12,000 


tons. 

The Swedish Government has contrib- 
uted much toward this noteworthy ex- 
pansion. In the spring of 1943, farmers 
were promised an extra allotment of 200 
kilograms of oil cake and meal for each 
hectare of cultivated land devoted to fiber 
flax. As early as 1940, growers were 
guaranteed a price on class I flax straw 
for 3 years, from 1941 through 1943, 
amounting to 80 percent of the price 
fixed for rye of the same year’s harvest. 
This guaranty was later extended to 1946. 
Various loans and subsidies also were 
proffered the flax and hemp processing 
plants. 

A great deal of credit for the splendid 
progress in flax cultivation also is due 
the modern flax laboratory at Svalov. 

In the summer of 1943, Sweden had 
four flax-processing plants, all erected 
in 1941 or later. A fifth plant was to 
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be completed toward the end of last year. 

One company, whose production is 
based chiefly on flax raw material, early 
in 1943 obtained a Government loan for 
enlarging its “cottonization” plant and 
improving the facilities for utilization 
of short fiber flax which cannot be used 
advantageously by flax-processing plants 
and flax-spinning mills. This material 
is to be refined and placed on the yarn 
market under the names of “Cottolin” 
and “Splendolin.” 

Another company, which manufac- 
tures three-quarters of Sweden’s linen 
output, has reported a decline, however, 
because of insufficient raw material. In 
1942 this company manufactured 168,016 
meters of linen yarn and thread and 
7,160,000 meters of linen and cotton fab- 
rics. In the preceding year these totals 
were 178,653 and 17,500,000 meters, re- 
spectively, whereas in 1939, the last nor- 
mal year, linen yarn and thread manu- 
factures totaled 240,824 meters and linen 
and cotton fabrics 9,500,000 meters. 


Fishing-Tackle Problems 


Sweden’s fishermen, who have always 
given their nets and tackle excellent care, 
now exercise even greater caution, if that 
be possible, to prolong their usefulness. 
New ones can be purchased only after 
obtaining a license from the authorities; 
therefore, destruction of fishing tackle 
by a sudden storm may have very serious 
consequences. A storm in northern 
Sweden last July is said to have de- 
stroyed about 50 large fyke nets, which 
before the war were worth 700 crowns 
each. These are now irreplaceable, and 
lavaret fishing has been discontinued 
until new supplies of raw material can 
be secured and new nets made. 


orator more ~-gaaetcapeenenestamentet si: 
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Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 
Swedish jacquard-woven upholstering material in cellulose wool. 
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Hemp and Jute Situation 


Mills which based their operations on 
hemp and jute as raw materials were 
probably more seriously affected by the 
North Sea blockade than any other tex- 
tile factories. Meager quantities of hemp 
have continued to come in from Italy, 
and domestic cultivation has been 
stepped up, but supplies are still sadly 
inadequate. 

Hemp acreage in 1943 was estimated 
at 2,500 hectares, with an expected yield 
of 1,500 tons, compared with only 2,000 
hectares in 1942. This increase, which 
is particularly remarkable considering 
that prior to 1942 hemp cultivation in 
Sweden was practically nil, may be at- 
tributed to several factors. The crop 
can be grown successfully on bog lands 
which in the past had a low yield record, 
and it is also suitable for weed-infested 
soil, because it grows very rapidly and 
kills most weeds. Then, too, farmers 
were notified in the spring of 1943 that 
the Government would give them an 
extra allotment of 150 kilograms of oil 
cake and meal for each hectare of land 
devoted to hemp. 

With financial assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, similar to that for flax, two 
hemp-processing plants were recently 
completed. In 1941 the price of hemp 
straw, class I, was guaranteed at 50 per- 
cent of that fixed for the purchase of 
rye of the same year’s harvest, this guar- 
anty to continue for a period of 5 years. 


Paper Moves to “Front Row” 


Because of insufficient raw material, 
hemp and jute have to a large extent 
been replaced by paper, especially kraft 
paper, in the production of string and 
bags. In 1941, 3,147 tons of paper yarn 
were produced for weaving, and 2,000 
tons of woven paper fabrics. 

Practically all string sold in Sweden 
today is made of paper, and paper bags 
are used extensively in trades where only 
jute sacks and bags were used formerly. 
Linen and cotton cloth also have been 
replaced in a large degree by paper 
tablecloths, napkins, towels, and even 
bed sheets, in homes, hotels, and restau- 
rants. 

A kind of specially reinforced or im- 
pregnated paper, suitable for binder 
twine, was developed when stocks of 
sisal and manila fiber became exhausted. 
Sweden needs between 4,000 and 5,000 
tons of binder twine yearly. By postpon- 
ing workers’ vacations until September 
and working at top capacity, enough 
paper twine was produced to handle the 
1942 harvest. 

Since machines already installed in 
jute and hemp mills could be used for 
spinning paper yarn, the availability of 
this raw material prevented serious un- 
employment in this industry. Greater 
demand for paper bags has also stepped 
up employment in paper mills. One con- 
cern, for example, plans to expand so 
as to include the manufacture of kraft 
paper, primarily spinning and bag paper. 
An old machine, with a capacity of 
5,000 tons of sulphite paper, is to be 
rebuilt to handle up to 10,000 tons. 
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Bag-and-Twine Self-Sufficiency 


Conservation of all available supplies 
of bags and twine, plus the develop- 
ment of paper substitutes, has enabled 
Sweden to change from complete de- 
pendence on imported material to vir- 
tual self-support, to say nothing of hav- 
ing entered the export field. A Swedish- 
German trade agreement for the first 
half of 1943 provided for the shipment 
of 40,000 tons of spinning paper to Ger- 
many, and in early June it was re- 
ported that orders for 34,000 tons of 
this quantity had been received. In later 
trade negotiations, an unchanged spin- 
ning-paper quota of 40,000 tons was 
agreed on for the second half of 1943 
also. Almost the only paper exported to 
Germany in 1942 was kraft spinning 
paper used chiefly for binder-twine pro- 
duction. A marked demand for this 
spinning paper also developed in other 
European countries, but data on the 
volume of trade are not available. 


What of Cotton and Wool? 


Inventories of cotton in 1943 were re- 
portedly the same as at the beginning 
of the war, because of strict rationing 
and safe-conduct traffic. Most supplies 
now are coming from South America. 
All Egyptian cotton in stock at the out- 
break of hostilities, and imported subse- 
quently on safe-conduct ships, has been 
used exclusively for the manufacture 
of sewing thread and for certain tech- 
nical purposes. Most of the sewing 


thread needed in Sweden is produced by 
one company which has an output of 
about 8,000,000,000 meters annually. 
No actual figures are available on 
Swedish production of wool, but trade 
circles estimate that in 1942 there were 
445,729 sheep in the country, from which 
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a yield of 1,260 tons was expected. Syn- 
thetic fibers have been substituted for 
wool to a large extent. 


Rabbits—Fur Output 


In February 1943, a company was 
formed to import some 2,000 breeding 
rabbits from Denmark, where the stock 
of angora rabbits is said to have grown 
in 4 years from 200,000 to 2,000,000 ani- 
mals. It is planned to distribute these 
rabbits to small farmers in Sweden in 
lots of 5 to 10 animals. 

The number of Sweden’s fur-bearing 
animals has been much reduced in re- 
cent years because of feed shortages. 
Official published figures indicate that 
in 1943 Sweden had 64,000 silver fox, 
26,000 blue fox, and 56,000 mink. The 
decline is very apparent when these fig- 
ures are compared with the reports for 
1939, when silver foX numbered 150,000, 
blue fox 44,000, and mink 107,000. The 
1943 pelt output is estimated at 42,000 
silver fox, 19,000 blue fox, and 37,000 
mink. 


Big Advance in Rayon Field 


Forests, Sweden’s great natural asset, 
have proved an important ally in the war 
against deficiencies in many lines, in- 
cluding textiles. Rayon pulp from 
Sweden has long been sent abroad, where 
it was converted into filament yarn and 
staple fiber, much of it finding its way 
back to Sweden in these new forms. 
Some rayon filament yarn and staple 
fiber was produced in Sweden before the 
war, but in almost negligible quantities. 
Since 1939, however, this industry has 
expanded under the impetus of wartime 
necessity. 

Rayon staple fiber, almost entirely 
from domestic raw materials, has grown 








Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


When a Swedish student has left the excellently equipped Textile Institute at Boris he has a 
sound working knowledge of every important type of spinning and weaving machine. 
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from an output of slightly more than 
1,000 metric tons in 1939 to approx. 
mately 15,000 tons in 1943. Three com. 
panies were responsible for this pro- 
duction. One, which was established jn 
1916 for the manufacture of filament 
yarn, but a few years ago included staple 
fiber among its products, is now pro- 
ducing about 1,200 tons annually. A gee. 
ond company, established in 1931 by the 
Swedish Cooperative Union, began mak. 
ing staple fiber on a commercial scale 
in 1936. A transparent material similar 
to cellophane is also produced. In 1949 
5,693 tons of rayon staple fiber were 
manufactured in this plant, compared 
with 3,260 tons the preceding year. The 
1943 output was expected to be 6,400 tons 

The third and largest rayon staple. 
fiber mill has a capacity of 7,500 tons 
and began functioning in March 1943) 
The mill was built on a site chosen for 
its proximity to sources of rayon pulp 
and chemicals and ready water trans. 
portation. Within about 12 months the 
chosen site—a forest wilderness—was 
transformed into a modern industria] 
town with well-built streets, a water 
system, electricity, workers’ homes, rajj- 
way connection, and a port with modern 
loading facilities. This company enjoys 
a unique position in Sweden and possibly 
in the world. One-half of the shares are 
held by the Swedish Cooperative Union, 
and the other half by 166 textile firms, 
necessary working capital having been 
advanced by both groups. As the Co- 
operative Union is the central organiza- 
tion of all local Swedish Consumers’ So- 
cieties, with a total membership around 
700,000, it follows that manufacturers 
have furnished one-half of the capital 
and consumers the other half—a well- 
nigh unprecedented collaboration be- 
tween producers and consumers. Since 
both manufacturers and consumers of 
textile goods are interested in obtaining 
staple fiber at the lowest possible cost, 
their interests may be said to coincide 
completely. 

Up to the middle of 1943 rayon staple 
fiber was used in Sweden mainly as an 
admixture to cotton and wool. At first 
the proportions were about 33 percent 
mixed with cotton and 30 percent mixed 
with wool. Recently the amount of rayon 
staple-fiber content has been increased 
to 50 percent and over, some fabrics even 
being made entirely of staple fiber. It 
was found inadvisable to mix Swedish 
and German rayon staple fibers; because 
of their divergent characteristics, they 
did not absorb dyes in like manner. 


Sweden Has Raw Materials 


With the exception of salt, the primary 
raw materials used in the manufacture 
of rayon and rayon staple fiber—wood, 
sulfur and pyrites, limestone, and pure 
water—are available in Sweden. Local 
forests supply wood for pulp as well as 
charcoal, an ingredient in the produc- 
tion of carbon bisulfide. Sulfur, neces- 
sary for production of sulfur dioxide, 
sulfuric acid, and other materials, is ob- 
tained in the form of pyrites, from Swed- 
ish mines, or is recovered, in the pure 
form, at Swedish shale-oil plants. Local 
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jimestone, for various chemical processes, 
js available, as is hydroelectric energy, 
while alkali is made from imported salt. 
The special variety of bleached sulfite 
pulp serving as raw material for rayon 
and rayon-staple-fiber production is 
manufactured at a number of Swedish 
chemical-pulp mills which use spruce 
pulpwood as the base for this high alpha 
pleached pulp. 

Machinery, too, is manufactured in 
Sweden, with the exception of the plati- 
num sieves which were imported from 
Germany (a Swedish factory, however, 
is now experimenting in this field). 

Since production of rayon staple fiber 
‘an be almost a 100 percent domestic 
process, great possibilities are visualized 
for the future. 


Relative Position 


Strangely enough, Sweden, until recent 
years, had no domestic rayon industry 
of any size, most of this fiber being im- 
ported. During the war years, imports 
from other parts of Europe seem to have 
continued on a fairly large scale, but 
Sweden’s own industry also has devel- 
oped. 

Germany appears to have forged ahead 
and become Europe’s greatest rayon fila- 
ment-yarn and rayon staple-fiber pro- 
ducer, though the industry is carried on 
more cheaply in Italy. Germany is re- 
ported to have produced more than 400,- 
000 tons of rayon staple fiber and lanital 
(casein wool) and 100,000 tons of rayon 
filament yarn in 1942, compared with 
300,000 tons of rayon staple fiber and 
lanital in 1941. 

In 1936, Italy was the world’s largest 
producer of rayon staple fiber, but output 
in 1943 was only about 100,000 tons. 
Some rayon staple fiber and rayon 
staple-fiber yarn was exported to 
Sweden. Reports indicate that Norway 
has two rayon staple-fiber factories with 
a combined volume of 9,500 tons; Fin- 
land one, capacity 2,000 tons; France, 
an estimated 57,000 tons in 1942; Nether- 
lands, 8,000 tons (though this figure for 
Holland seems low); Belgium, 17,000 
tons; Switzerland, two factories with 
output of 15,000 tons. Spain’s indus- 
trialization program is said to include 
three rayon staple-fiber plants with sup- 
posedly large capacities. 


Fiber From Reich and Holland 


Barter arrangements with European 
countries have brought some rayon 
staple fiber to Sweden in exchange for 
rayon pulp. Germany promised to de- 
liver 3,800 metric tons of staple fiber and 
1,200 tons of rayon filament yarn in 1943, 
and, during the first quarter, deliveries 
reportedly were fulfilled according to 
schedule. The Dutch rayon filament- 
yarn quota was established at 120 tons 
in 1942, and two separate barter transac- 
tions brought to Sweden 110 and 330 ad- 
ditional tons of Dutch rayon filament 
yarn; the 1943 agreement called for 200 


tons. Slovakia and Hungary were also 
to supply rayon staple-fiber yarn to 
Sweden. 
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Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange 


Proximity of factories to homes in Sweden’s textile city of Boris has been a factor in preventing 
the squalor that one so often encounters in industrial towns in other countries. 


Less Clothing Used 


Sweden’s consumption of clothing in 
1942 was 31 percent less than in 1939, 
though the value was higher. Defense 
forces are said to be the Kingdom’s 
largest consumers of textile products, 
but figures for this category are not in- 
cluded in the over-all consumption. 

Rationing of clothing was introduced 
in Sweden in January 1942, and, of 
course, this contributed much to the de- 
cline in consumption. Also, civilians 
made heavy purchases at the outbreak 
of war—which tended to keep later pur- 
chases down to a minimum. Early in 
1943, consumption had regained the 1938 
level. 

In 1940 Sweden had 1,167 textile and 
clothing establishments with about 84,- 
000 workers. These industries were ex- 
ceeded only by the mining and metal 
industries as regards the number of em- 
ployees, and in value of production they 
ranked fourth, following mining and 
metals, food, paper, and printing. 

Domestic industrial expansion in 
Sweden was necessary to fill the gap cre- 
ated by the almost total cessation of im- 
ports. Germany’s ability to deliver 
finished textiles declined noticeably, the 
value of imports from the Reich falling 
from 144,000,000 crowns in 1941 to 107,- 
000,000 crowns in 1942. Many “notions” 
which are no longer made in Germany 
are now being secured by Sweden from 
Switzerland. Swedish newspapers re- 
ported that in 1943 woolen knit fabrics 
and ready-made clothes for children still 
came from Germany, but all underwear 
was made in Sweden. The manufacture 
of women’s underwear, dresses, blouses, 
and men’s shirts has become an impor- 
tant domestic industry in some 100 small 
Swedish establishments. 

The Swedish Cooperative Society re- 


ported that sales of men’s suits, shirts, 


and overcoats increased until early in 
1942, then began to decline. Government 


orders compensated somewhat for this 
decrease, and, to maintain regular em- 
ployment, the cooperative shops in the 
spring of 1942 started the manufacture of 
women’s dresses. 


Controls Tightened 


Government restrictions on textile 
production were somewhat sharpened 
last year when it was announced that 
75 percent of production must consist 
of standard goods, leaving only 25 per- 
cent for unrestricted goods. In addition, 
importation of all textile fabrics con- 
taining rayon filament yarn or rayon 
staple fiber was placed under license 
control, effective July 3, 1943. Never- 
theless, new assortments were placed on 
the market at the usual time in 1943 in 
surprisingly good qualities, despite all 
the wartime difficulties. Domestic 
clothes dominated the market and, to a 
great extent, consisted of wool mixed 
with rayon staple fiber. Rayon predomi- 
nated among dress materials. 


Achievements in Research 


When recounting some of the splendid 
achievements of Sweden’s textile indus- 
tries, one must not overlook the fine 
work done by patient research workers 
in numerous laboratories and technical 
institutes, many subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment. Lennings Textile-Technical 
Institute at Norrképing, and the Textile 
Institute of Boras were established after 
early discussions on textile research held 
in 1922 at the initiative of the Academy 
of Engineering. Others are the Testing 
Institute in Stockholm, and laboratories 


~ of leading textile mills. 


The Institute for Improving Breeds of 
Domestic Animals carried on extensive 
and systematic wool research in collabo- 
ration with the Swedish Sheep Breeding 
Association. Rayon and rayon staple- 
fiber research was conducted by the cen- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Monopoly of Strategic Minerals 
Created.—A Monopoly (Regie) of Stra- 
tegic Minerals in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi was created as an auton- 
omous public institution, located at 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, by legisla- 
tive ordinance No. 353/D. P. M. G. of 
October 5, 1943, published in the Bulle- 
tin Administratif of October 10, and ef- 
fective from October 15, 1943. 

The principal object of the monopoly 
is to promote in the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi the development of the 
production of ores and minerals offering 
a direct interest for the pursuit of the 
war. 

To these ends, the monopoly is author- 
ized principally to (1) undertake or en- 
trust to third parties, for its account or 
the account of the third parties, all op- 
erations of research, evaluation, or ex- 
ploitation of mines; (2) demand or ac- 
cept any mining right or concession; (3) 
exercise a commercial and industrial 
activity; (4) carry on all proceedings or 
negotiations; (5) establish, in collabora- 
tion with the Direction of War Mining 
Production, alone, with third parties or 
for the account of third parties, every 
program capable of favoring mining pro- 
duction; carry out the realization; and 
(6) accessorily, study and exploit the 
beds of substances other than strategic 
minerals which may be discovered dur- 
ing its principal activity. 

The duration of the monopoly is un- 
determined and may be dissolved only by 
decree. The Governor General may, 
however, put an end to any special activ- 
ity of the monopoly upon 1 year’s notice. 

Niobium and Tantalum Ores; Exporta- 
tion Reserved to Government; Purchase 
and Sale Restricted.—The exportation of 
niobium (columbium) and tantalum ores 
from the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi was reserved to the Government 
of the colony, and purchases and sales 
were made subject to permit from the 
Governor General, effective from Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, by legislative ordinance No. 
346/D. P. M. G. of October 4, published in 
the Bulletin Administratif of October 16, 
1943. 

The purpose of this measure is to as- 
sure the distribution abroad in conform- 
ity with the necessities of the Inter-Allied 
war effort, since these ores are indis-~ 
pensable to the conduct of war. 

The Governor General is authorized to 
designate one or more agencies charged 
with negotiating the sale and insuring 
the shipment of niobium and tantalum 
ores. 
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: 5 by COUNTRIES 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Government Food Corporation Estab- 
lished; Price Ceilings Announced on 49 
Kinds of Imported Fruits and Vege- 
tables.—The latest refinement of price 
control in Canada is the reorganization 
of the Wartime Food Corporation to ad- 
minister the importation of fresh fruits 
and vegetables on which import sub- 
sidies must be paid so as to keep within 
the Canadian price ceilings. The Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Toronto, 
has been instructed by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to take such 
action as May be necessary from time 
to time to insure that supplies of fresh 
fruits and vegetables are available in 
Canada at reasonable prices and are 
equitably distributed. To this end it has 
been empowered— 

(a) to divert supplies from surplus areas to 
deficiency areas and where necessary to pay 
the extra transportation costs involved in 
such diversions. 

(b) to bulk purchase directly or through 
agents either domestic or foreign fruits and 
vegetables and to allocate or dispose of 
them in accordance with Board policy or 
instructions. 

(c) to pay subsidies as the Board may from 
time to time direct 
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Sharks 


Shark fishing has recently been 
experiencing something of a boom 
in certain Western Hemisphere 
waters, because of the rising de- 
mand for some of the products de- 
rived from the ferocious and 
generally dreaded denizens of the 
deep. 

Our cover picture this week— 
furnished by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs—shows Costa Rican fisher- 
men taking sharks off a set line 
near Punta Arenas, principal port 
on the Pacific coast of the Central 
American Republic. 
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The Corporation is concerned only with 
fresh fruits and vegetables on which 
there are price ceilings. Originally 
Canada’s price-ceiling order exempted 
all fresh fruits and vegetables. Before 
long the exemption was revoked with 
respect to bananas, oranges, lemons 
onions, potatoes—these being the only 
fresh fruits and vegetables considered in 
calculating the cost-of-living index on 
which the cost-of-living wage bonuses 
were based. (Subsequently, cabbage, 
turnips, and carrots were taken into the 
calculation and bananas were taken out.) 
However, prices rose so high in the sum. 
mer of 1943 that consumers became 
acutely aware of the high cost of fresh 
fruit, and processors could not compete 
in the fresh-fruit market without sub- 
sidies. On August 16 the exemption 
from price ceilings was ended for fresh 
peaches, plums, prunes, and pears, and 
on September 6 for fresh grapes, except 
when sold to a winery. 

At the time of the Corporation’s estab- 
lishment in January, price ceilings were 
already in effect on the following addi- 
tional fruits and vegetables: Apples, cab- 
bages, carrots, beets, turnips and pars- 
nips. On February 8 the scope of con- 
trol was greatly enlarged with the plac- 
ing of price ceilings on 49 kinds of im- 
ported fruits and vegetables—based on 
the United States price ceiling if one 
exists or on the price paid by the im- 
porter. The main group affected by the 
February order includes artichokes, 
asparagus, broccoli, brussels _ sprouts, 
beans, cauliflower, celery, cucumbers, 
eggplant, endive, lettuce, parsley, peas, 
peppers, radishes, rhubarb, shallots, 
spinach, sweetpotatoes, watercress, 
yams, apricots, cranberries, nectarines, 
pomegranates, persimmons, quince, 
cantaloupes, cherries, limes, melons, 
pineapples, tomatoes, raspberries, straw- 
berries, and tangerines. 

On each of these items, when imported 
by a wholesale distributor, a maximum 
mark-up of 17 percent of his selling 
price is permitted under the current reg- 
ulations of the Food Corporation. When 
they are imported by a retailer buying 
directly in carlots, a maximum mark-up 
of 41 percent of his selling price is al- 
lowed, and other retailers are permitted 
to add a mark-up of 35 percent of their 
selling price. On tomatoes and water- 
melons the mark-up is not to exceed 25, 
44, and 35 percent, respectively. 

These mark-ups were computed to 
make allowances for shrinkage, wastage, 
and other factors, and have been fixed 
to take care of the requirements of high- 
cost operators. Those who are able to 
sell below these maximum mark-ups be- 
cause of large volume or low operating 
costs have been urged by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to do so as a 
means of combating inflation. 

When necessary to engage in direct 
buying and selling of fresh fruits and 
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yegetables, the Wartime Food Corpora- 
tion will, whenever possible, use existing 
trade channels and organizations. 
However, the company expects to achieve 
its objectives of adequate supply, fair 
distribution, and reasonable prices by 
cooperation with the importing and 
wholesaling trade. 

Since operations commenced at the 
peginning of January, private importers 
have sent the Corporation a copy of each 
purchase order prepared for import-per- 
mit purposes. This gives the Corpora- 
tion considerable advance notice of forth- 
coming importations, inasmuch as fruit 
and vegetables imported in refrigerator 
cars must be purchased not later than 
94 hours after shipment from the point 
of origin. (The importer must at the 
time of purchase furnish to the customs 
collector documentary evidence of such 
purchase.) The Corporation’s copy of 
the purchase order shows the quantity, 
grade, and price of the purchase. On 
the basis of this information, import sub- 
sidies will be paid on claims for sale at 
a loss in Canada subject to the qualifica- 
tion that purchases must have been made 
in accordance with price ceilings in the 
United States. 

Direct representation on the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation has been 
given to primary producers and organ- 
ized labor. 

Glycerin and Antifreeze Restrictions 
Removed.-—All chemical-control restric- 
tions on the use of glycerin were removed 
in Canada, effective February 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement made on that 
date by the Minister of Munitions. Press 
reports indicate that an adequate quan- 
tity of glycerin for war purposes now is 
available. The new order, which releases 
glycerin for civilian uses, also applies to 
antifreeze. Antifreeze with glycerin base 
will now be released to the public without 
the necessity of a permit from the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 

The present complete lifting of re- 
strictions was foreshadowed last Septem- 
ber when the controls were relaxed to 
permit any person to purchase up to 1 
gallon of refined glycerin per month 
without a permit, provided such glycerin 
was not used for antifreeze, or for mak- 
ing desiccated coconut, cakes, biscuits, 
chewing gum, or any other food product. 

The first restrictions were put into 
effect on September 30, 1941, when the 
use of glycerin for antifreeze was pro- 
hibited, and apart from explosive manu- 
facture its other uses were limited to 
70 percent of 1940 consumption. A sec- 
ond order, effective February 1, 1942, pro- 
hibited its use for food products, and 
reduced the general use to 40 percent. 

In addition to conserving available 
supplies of glycerin, a widespread cam- 
paign has been carried on to replenish 
supplies by having Canadians salvage 
waste fats from their kitchens. The 1943 
goal for waste fats, for example, was set 
at 35,000,000 pounds. Despite the pres- 
ent easing of the glycerin-supply situa- 
tion, householders are still being urged 
to save waste fats. 

Coal-Delivery Restrictions Sus- 
pended.—:-The temporary restrictions im- 
posed last November on the delivery of 
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coal have been suspended in Alberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British 
Columbia, Canada, according to a recent 
announcement made by the Minister of 
Munitions. In lifting these restrictions, 
the Minister stated that because of the 
mildness of the winter, the demand for 
coal for household use in this area has 
been greatly reduced, and that additional 
production from new Government-spon- 
sored strip mine operations has helped 
to increase the supply of subbituminous 
and lignite coals mined in western Can- 
ada for household use. 

The November order, which is still in 
effect in all but the above-mentioned 
western Provinces, was issued by the 
Coal Controller and requires all whole- 
sale and retail coal dealers to arrange 
their distribution schedules so that by 
March 31, 1944, their customers will have 
been supplied with coal in the same pro- 
portions of available tonnage, but not in 
excess of 90 percent, shipped to them 
during the 12 months ended March 31, 
1943. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Plasticizers for Vinyl Resins of Class or 
Kind Not Made in Canada Admitted 
Duty-Free.—When imported into Can- 
ada from any source, materials of a kind 
not produced in Canada to be used for 
plasticizers for vinyl resins are entitled to 
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duty-free entry by an order in council 
January 13, 1944, retroactive to Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, creating a new tariff item 
(216e). 

This order revoked a previous order 
which created a new tariff item (238) 
providing for duty-free entry of desig- 
nated plasticizers for use in the manu- 
facture of vinyl resins when imported 
from countries entitled to British prefer- 
ential and intermediate tariff rates. 
Plasticizers most commonly used by Can- 
adian manufacturers are now in short 
supply, and this new tariff concession ex- 
tends the free-entry provision to the 
many new plasticizers that have been 
discovered during recent months. 

The war exchange tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem still applies. 

[FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 


1943, announced the establishment of item 
238.] 


Rubber Substitutes of Buna-S and 
Butyl Type: Exemption From War Ezxz- 
change Tax Continued.—For a further 
period of 1 year imports into Canada of 
rubber substitutes of the Buna-S and 
Butyl type continue to be exempt from 
the war exchange tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem, according to an order in council 
dated January 13, 1944. 

These products are admitted into 
Canada duty-free and the original order 
exempting the rubber substitutes from 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Britain’s Post-War Balance-of-Payments Position 


It is impossible accurately to predict Britain’s post-war balance-of-pay- 
ments position. But assuming that the war ends in 1944 and assuming also 
that Britain intends to return to pre-war living standards, its annual deficit 
on current income in the 2-year period 1945-46 might well be £200,000,000. 
Yearly merchandise imports of £950,000,000 might be balanced by exports 
of £550,000,000, net shipping income of £80,000,000, net investment income 
of £84,000,000, net commission from insurance, etc., of £25,000,000, and other 
receipts of £11,000,000—or total visible and invisible exports of only 


This gap in the balance of payments gives some idea of the task facing 
Before the picture is complete, how- 
ever, it is necessary to consider one vital aspect of the problem which does 
not appear in these figures, namely, the possibility of a British shortage of 
dollars. Although Britain’s ability to earn dollar exchange is not likely 
to be diminished because of a reduction of exports to the United States, the 
balance of shipping items is certain to be less favorable to Britain than 
before the war, and will probably not be offset by the expected increase in 


the British at the close of the war. 


The shortage of dollars will arise less from decline in Britain’s ability to 
earn them in this country than from two indirect causes. In the first place, 
Britain faces the possibility of a reduction in its power to secure foreign 
exchange and gold in non-American markets, especially Latin America and 
the Empire. In the second place, a reduction also appears possible in the 
Empire’s power to earn dollars which it used to sell, in turn, to Britain. 

This is especially true of Malaya, whose rubber exports to the United 
States will almost certainly be cut temporarily as a result of Japanese destruc- 
tion, and perhaps reduced permanently in view of synthetic rubber produc- 


The dollars available to Britain and the whole sterling area will depend, 
moreover, on whether this country continues, as in the past 10 years, to 
buy gold freely from all comers. Any change in policy which deprived the 
Empire of a free market for gold in the United States would seriously affect 
Britain’s ability to earn dollar exchange. 


From “Britain's Postwar Trade and World Economy,” by Howard P. Whidden, 
jr.—Foreign Policy Reports. Published by the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., New 
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Breereooroooocooooooceooes Airfield Site Selected by Germans,—g out 
$ thousand acres have boon selected by the os 
> : 5 Dil ercate, : Germans for an airfield on the island | 
; Mail for American Prisoners of War Punen, Denmark, off the southeast onus se 
. 3 Senders of letters to American prisoners of war are urged by the Inter- of Jutland, states a foreign aeronautica] fe 
2 national Red Cross to place the address on the envelopes as near the lower magazine. “vt 
2 edge of the envelope as possible, to avoid partial obliteration by the postmark, 19 
$ according to the U.S. Postal Bulletin of January 7, 1944. Ecuador aye 
> Letters for prisoners of war in Europe may be sent by air mail when fully ; of 0 
$ prepaid at the rate of 30 cents for each half-ounce or fraction (except letters " wert 
3 for Italy, for which air-mail service is not available at the present time). Exchan ge and Finance 14,1 
3 Advice from Germany through Swiss intermediary channels states that, Centrél Bank Authorined to Aiton Tun 
$ effective March 1, 1944, mail addressed to American prisoners of war held in oe rat ban fo 7: i ed to Aid in Fi- A 
¢ certain prison camps under German control and to civilians interned in Ger- nancing Imports—Under an executive eith 
2 many will not be delivered to the addressee if it bears endorsements or slogans decree of January 27, 1944, the Centra] to tl 
2. intended to promote the American war effort, according to the U. S. Postal Bank of Ecuador is authorized to discount trib 
3 Bulletin of January 25, 1944. Such mail will be condemned without the bank acceptances covering imported mer. stor 
2 addressee prisoners being advised. These endorsements include such as chandise which has been received jn T 
¢ “V for Victory,” “Win the War,” and others of like character, including post- Ecuador. of t 
2 office cancelations as well as postage stamps having patriotic themes such Although commercial banks formerly | 
3 as “Win the War” and “For Defense.” handled all of this type of financing ann 
2 Instructions issued by the Post Office Department state that letters properly reports indicate a shortage of available May 
: enveloped and sealed and postal cards, addressed to the prisoner of war or funds on the part of commercial banks J 
3 interned civilian, must be placed by the sender in an outer unsealed envelope especially in the Guayaquil area, the . 
3 (which will require no postage) simply addressed “Postmaster—Prisoner of principal port of the country. The short Ten 
: 2 War Mail,” or with words of similar import, and placed in the mails. The age is reported as arising out of the anti- on 
2 letter will be removed from the outer envelope by post-office employees and inflationary measure which required 1 equi 
$ forwarded without postmarking. This method of handling applies to air mail hanks to invest 20 rercent of thei all fees 
2 as well as ordinary mail, but letters and postal cards sent by air mail must its { ld c otificat i er de- was 
$ beprepaid. Particular care should be taken not to use postage stamps con- sens aiid “agi agg cer Prices de- plat 
$ taining slogans or patriotic themes. ee Dg fn lon of rice hall 
$ Parcels sent to prisoners of war must have the so-called “Next-of-Kin” as gq reported to be & inci Ream cree 
3 label affixed and be prepared in accordance with instructions. No objection- shortage of funds by commercial banks, Jou 
2 able endorsements on the wrapper are permitted. Since stocks of rice are in excess of do- ‘ 
$ mestic requirements, the prohibition of ann 
‘ exports has the effect of “freezing” part pret 
of the bank loans to the rice industry. ant} 
the war exchange tax was for the period corporations be organized in accordance 
January 2 through December 31, 1943. with the laws of Costa Rica, and that French North 
|For previous announcement see FOREIGN they have their domicile in that country. ° 
i. ComMErce WEEKLY for March 13, 1943. ] Persons or companies and corporations Africa 
} lawfully doing business in Costa Rica 
7 ° prior to January 1, 1944, may continue. . " G 
Chile The renewal of commercial licenses in Tariffs and Trade Controls imp 
favor of foreign individuals or corpora- Hides and Leather: Office to Control 194: 
Tariffs and Trade Controls ae will be granted only after approval Production and Importation Created in pre 
: y the Costa Rican Government. Treaty Algeria.—An Algerian Office of Leather spo 
E Chile-Belgium Commercial Treaty Ex- provisions remain unaffected by this law. to control the production and importa- tha 
tended fora Year.—The commercial con- tion of hides, skins, leathers, and leather deli 
vention of June 22, 1938, between Chile Denmark products of all kinds, was created in Al- por 
seed Ressggagn a wagt Ber 98 geria by a decree of December 31, 1943, ze 
f another year. cree NO. 0 e . . ublished in the Journal Officiel . 
; Pia iiiier af Pinamee hes given Transport and Communication tee Hg Plath 7. 1944. This = = oth 
routine instructions to the customhouses Telephone Situation.—Danish  tele- also abolished the former trade organiza- Gos 
of the Republic to apply the tariff treat- phone service is becoming increasingly tions which formerly controlled these deli 
ment, established by finance decree No. unsatisfactory as the war continues. A products under Government supervision, of 
2616 of July 25, 1938, that itemized con- new installation now costs 300 Danish The sphere of action of the Office is ex- low 
; cessions of the convention, to the mer- crowns instead of 20 as formerly, and ap- tensive, covering the domestic produc- live 
chandise originating in the Belgium- plicants must wait 1 year instead of 74 tion and importation of (1) untanned bus 
iF Luxemburg Economic Union for a period days as previously. hides and skins: (2) tanned leather and pro 
b of 1 year from January 1, 1944. Telephone subscribers by the end of skins; and (3) footwear and industrial sho 
[See CoMMERCE REPoRTs of September 10, 1942 totaled 415,000—a ratio of approxi- leather articles. Eventually the Office e 
; 1938, for previous announcement regarding mately 130 telephones per 1000 inhabi- may be extended to cover all goods in wit 
A the terms of the convention of June 22, 1938. | tants. The length of cables and over- which leather is an important constitu- The 
head wires amounted to 2,000,000 and ent. ya 
a s 378,000 kilometers, respectively. The Office also covers all furnishings tha 
. osta 1Ca A post-war plan now being considered and materials required by industrial and =00 
5 by the Danish Telephone Co. calls for the other users of leather, if purchase or a 
" Commercial Laws Digests installation of an automatic system at sale of these is in any way regulated, 
; an estimated cost of 400,000,000 Danish The action which may be taken with A 
Company and Corporation Law: Na- crowns. regard to all these products covers ac- Dec 
Fi tionality of Representatives—Costa Radio Listeners Increase.—Radio lis- quisition, distribution, and stock piling. mo: 
q Rican Decree No. 52, published January teners in Denmark totaled 959,259 in the In addition, the Office is given the task low 
% 5, 1944, now requires that anyone doing year ended March 31, 1943, an increase of establishing programs for the manu- gre 
: business in that country, either for his of 5.3 percent over the preceding year. facture or processing of the products un- mo 
4 own account or as the agent or repre- According to the Nazi-controlled press, der its supervision and may call upon der 
sentative of another, must be a Costa 24.93 percent of the population of Den- the department concerned of the Gov- in) 
2 Rican citizen. Where companies or cor- mark are radio listeners. ernment General for assistance in the tha 
: porations are concerned, it is necessary Because of the radio-tube shortage, all execution. but 
that members or shareholders be Costa available stocks will be used for repair- The Office will operate as a business 194 
Rican citizens, that such companies or ing radios now in operation. concern, defraying the cost of operation 
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out of a commission chargeable on each 
transaction. The Director will have the 
penefit of a consultative committee rep- 
resentative of the various trade interests. 

Olive Oils: Regulation of Manufacture, 
sale, Exportation, and Circulation of 
1943-44 Crop in Tunisia,—The manufac- 
ture, Sale, exportation, and circulation 
of olive oil of the 1943-44 crop in Tunisia 
were regulated by an order of October 
14, 1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
gunisien of October 27. 

All olive oils produced in Tunisia must 
either be sold to approved wholesalers or 
to the Committee for Purchase and Dis- 
tribution of Olive Oils in Tunisia, or be 
stored in warehouses under permit. 

These regulations are similar to those 
of the preceding year. 

{Regulations for the 1942-43 crop were 
announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 1, 1943.| 


Jewelry and Wares of Precious Metals: 
Temporary Guaranty Surtax Imposed in 
Tunisia.—A temporary guaranty surtax, 
equal in amount to the regular guaranty 
fees, and collected in addition to them, 
was imposed on all jewelry and wares of 
platinum, gold, and silver submitted to 
hallmarking control in Tunisia, by a de- 
cree of October 3, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of October 6. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of De- 
cember 26, 1942, and March 13, 1943, for 
previous items on hallmarking and guar- 
anty fees on wares of precious metals. ] 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


General business conditions in Haiti 
improved somewhat during December 
1943 over the slow activity of the few 
preceding months. Improvement was 
spotty. Cap Haitien business was better 
than in November. At Port-de-Paix 
deliveries of coffee and cocoa were re- 
ported as greatly improved. Ccffee de- 
liveries were also satisfactory in St. Marc 
and commanded good prices. On the 
other hand, coffee deliveries at Petit- 
Goave were below expectations, and small 
deliveries of ccffee in Jeremie, because 
of heavy rains, were also occasioning 
low prices. In Aux Cayes, coffee de- 
liveries were more satisfactory. Coffee 
buying at Jacmel was stimulated by 
prospects of port stocks being lifted 
shortly. Costs of living were consider- 
ably higher than in the preceding year, 
with basic foodstuffs increasingly scarce. 
The cotton crop, expected to move in 
January, was estimated to be smaller 
than in 1943. Trade, whilé lightened 
somewhat by the holiday season, was 
confined by shortages of textiles. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although Haiti’s total foreign trade in 
December was greater than that of any 
month since February 1943, it was be- 
low that of December 1942. Imports were 
greater than those recorded in any 
Month since April 1943, but slightly un- 
der imports in the corresponding month 
in 1942. Exports, likewise, were greater 
than at any time since February 1943, 
on below those recorded in December 

42. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Cumulative trade for the first quarter 
(October through December) of the fiscal 
year 1943-44 was greater than in the 
corresponding quarter of the 1942-43 
fiscal year. Both:import and export val- 
ues showed increases although the 
greater part of the gain was recorded 
in import trade, an unusual import 
balance resulting, since this period is 
generally characterized by heavy ex- 
ports. This situation was primarily ex- 
plained by slow movement of coffee, an 
increase in import costs accounting for 
higher import values for the same vol- 
ume, and a greater demand for imported 
gocds in line with the higher purchasing 
power. 

Coffee shipments in the first 3 months 
of the fiscal year were below normal, the 
price lower than that of last year but 
above the norm of recent years. The 
revival of the banana trade continued 
during the quarter, with shipments con- 
sistently good, although not quite up to 
the monthly average shipments of peak 
years. The sugar industry’s prospects 
are the brightest for many years, and 
with its present commitments it appears 
certain it will be able to dispose of all its 
stocks and production of both sugar and 
molasses. The slight decline (3 percent) 
in sisal exports below those of the first 
quarter of 1942-43 appears to be the re- 
sult of a slow lifting of the product, port 
stocks at the end of December remaining 
high. Cotton normally does not move 
until spring, and the heavy shipments in 
the first quarter of the fiscal year 1943- 
44 were from last year’s stocks. Cocoa 
shipments in December were the first in 
the present fiscal year, the crop moving 
to port very slowly. 


India 


Wartime Commodity C ontrols 


Advances Against Food Grains Pro- 
hibited.—Under the Defense of India 
Rules, the Central Government of India 
has prohibited the making of advances 
of money to any person on the security 
of any food grain except to licensees un- 
der the Food Grains Control Order and 
to producers. 

This anti-inflationary measure seeks 
to segregate the legitimate trader from 
the hoarder and the speculator. It does 
not affect the bona fide licensed stockist 
or the person who asks for an advance on 
the security of food grain produced by 
himself or his tenant. 

Drugs: Special Marking Requirements 
on Units of Retail Sale-—Under the Drug 
Control Order issued by the Government 
of India November 11, 1943, special mark- 
ing is required on drugs in India. 

The prescribed marking must be con- 
spicuously affixed by the manufacturer 
or imporier to the outer packing of each 
container which is sold as a unit of retail 
sale. Until June 15, 1944, an importer 
may affix the mark to the outside of any 
container which normally is sent un- 
opened to the retailer and may, at the 
time of dispatching such container to a 
wholesaler or retailer, send: Drug Price 
Control Marks therewith which the re- 
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tailer is required to affix to the individual 
containers which are units of retail sale. 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 


8, 1944, for an announcement of the Drug 
Control Order of November 11, 1943.] 


Books and Periodicals: Sales Price Re- 
quired on Imports Intended for Sale; Ex- 
change Rates for Calculating Retail 
Prices Established.—A notification issued 
January 8, 1944, under the Hoarding and 
Profiteering Prevention Ordinance, re- 
quires dealers in imported books, maga- 
zines, ana periodicals in India, beginning 
February 8, 1944, to mark sales prices on 
all such articles exposed or intended for 
sale. Retail prices must be calculated 
on the basis of the following exchange 
rates established for the purpose: 1 rupee 
per shilling (except in Bombay and 
Karachi where the basis of calculation is 
14 annas per shilling) for books from the 
United Kingdom; 5 rupees per dollar for 
books from the United States; 1 rupee 4 
annas per shilling for magazines, news- 
papers, and periodicals from the United 
Kingdom; and 6 rupees 12 annas per dol- 
lar for those from the United States. 


{The Indian rupee=$0.301215; there are 
16 annas to the rupee.] 


Exchange and Finance 


Restrictions on Debits to Nonresident 
Accounts Further Relaxed—An ex- 
change-control circular issued by the 
Reserve Bank of India, December 14, 
1943, has further relaxed the exchange- 
control regulation which requires that 
debits to nonresident accounts be ap- 
proved by the Reserve Bank of India. 

Authorized dealers in foreign exchange 
may now approve checks drawn by per- 
sons, companies, and firms (other than 
banks), resident outside the sterling 
area, on their accounts in India, provided 
the checks are for amounts under 500 
rupees (about $150) and are in favor of 
such parties as the Indian income-tax 
authorities, insurance companies, clubs 
and similar bodies, or the relatives of the 
account holder who are resident within 
the sterling area. The stated reason for 
this relaxation is that the necessity of 
referring small checks to the Reserve 
Bank of India before payment results in 
a considerable amount of inconvenience 
to the account holder. 

A number of exceptions to the regula- 
tion previously had been made, and in 
making this further exception, the Re- 
serve Bank calls the attention of deal- 
ers to the purpose of the restrictions on 
debits to nonresident accounts—the 
assurance that no payments are made in 
India by residents outside the sterling 
area in exchange for compensatory pay- 
ments in their country of residence. The 
Reserve Bank also cautions dealers to 
approve payment only when the trans- 
action, on its face, appears to be a normal 
payment by a nonresident to a resident 
in the sterling area for a legitimate 
purpose. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Mepacrine Hydrochloride Exempted 
From Import Duty.—Mepacrine hydro- 
chloride (atabrine) has been exempted 
from import duty in India. This com- 
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modity was formerly dutiable at the fol- 
lowing ad valorem rates: 24 percent on 
goods of British Empire origin; 36 per- 
cent on goods of other origin. 

Tea Export Quota for 1943—44.—The 
Indian export allotment of tea for the 
fiscal year 1943-44 has been announced 
by the Central Government, after con- 
sultation with the Indian Tea Licensing 
Committee, as 421,567,207 pounds. This 
figure represents 110 percent of India’s 
standard export figure. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


“Budla” Transactions on Stock Ex- 
changes Prohibited——An order of the 
Central Government of India, effective 
from September 24, 1943, prohibits the 
following transactions by any stock ex- 
change in India: The transaction of 
“budla”; the making of any contract 
other than a ready-delivery contract, or 
the carrying out or settlement of any 
“budla” transaction or any contract other 
than a ready-delivery contract. 

“Budla” is defined as “any arrange- 
ment whereby the performance of any 
obligation under a contract to take or 
give delivery of securities within a stipu- 
lated period is postponed to some future 
date in consideration of the payment or 
receipt of interest or other charges.” 

“Stock exchange” is defined in the or- 
der as “any association, organisation or 
body of individuals, whether incorpo- 
rated or not, established for the purpose 
of assisting, regulating, and controlling 
business in buying, selling, and dealing in 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Restricted Resumption of Mail Service 
to Certain Parts of Italy.—The Postal 
Bulletin of February 16 announces the 
partial resumption of mail service to the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia and to 
specified Provinces on the southern 
mainland of Italy. 

The text of the order is as follows: 


Order No. 24012; dated February 16, 1944, 
a limited mail service will be resumed to Italy 
as follows: 

Effective at once, letters weighing not in 
excess of 2 ounces and post cards shall be 
accepted when addressed for delivery to civil- 
ians in Sardinia and Sicily, and in the Prov- 
inces of Bari, Brindisi, Catanzaro, Cosenza, 
Lecce, Matera, Potenza, Reggio Calabria, 
Salerno, and Taranto on the mainland of 
Italy. The postage rates applicable for these 
articles shall be the same as the rates appli- 
cable to letters and cards prior to the sus- 
pension of service to Italy. 

Such communications are further re- 
stricted for the present to those of a personal 
character. Communications of a financial, 
commercial, or business character and any 
enclosures of checks, drafts, securities, or cur- 
rency are prohibited. However. the Treasury 
Department has announced the issuance of 
General License No. 32A authorizing certain 
remittances for living expenses by any indi- 
vidual through any domestic bank to any in- 
dividual within Sicily, provided the terms 
and conditions set forth in General License 
No. 32A are complied with, such remittances 
to be effected through local banks, and the 
correspondent banks in the United States will 
forward payment instructions to the Bank 
of Sicily by mail. Also communications to 
and from Sicily relating to living expense re- 
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mittances will be permitted, notwithstanding 
the prohibition against financial, commer- 
cial, or business communications. 

Registration, insurance, and money-order 
services are not available. Likewise, air-mail 
service and parcel-post service are not avail- 
able at this time. (This does not affect 
prisoner-of-war mail.) 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


The month of December reached a 
high point in what businessmen gener- 
ally consider to be Mexico’s “biggest 
year.” Despite higher prices, a good hol- 
iday demand existed, particularly for 
luxury items, both in Mexico City and 
in towns along the Border. Cold weath- 
er early in the month and a widespread 
but mild “flu” epidemic created a buying 
wave of heavy woolen clothes, shoes, 
blankets, electric stoves (when obtain- 
able), drugs, and medical supplies. 

The wholesale trade showed signs of 
improvement in December, after several 
months of rather slow tempo. Mer- 
chants, who for some time had been re- 
luctant to order new stocks, fearing that 
supply markets would suddenly open up, 
were forced by depleted inventories to 
commence buying, although on a limited 
scale. 

INDUSTRY 


Industry enjoyed a highly favorable 
year, and, as the period closed, the prin- 
cipal manufacturing establishments, in- 
cluding tanneries, textile mills, shoe 
shops, flour and soap factories, refineries, 
iron and steel plants, breweries, oilseed 
crushing, fiber processing, and cotton- 
ginning plants were working either full 
time or extra shifts. 

The fishing season was well under way 
and a favorable shark catch was indi- 
cated, with an estimated liver yield in 
the Manzanillo area of 150 tons, or 
double that of last season. The shellfish 
catch on the Pacific coast was very good, 
but much of the catch was being ex- 
ported. Within the country fish of all 
kinds were scarce and high in price. 
Fishing for food types in the Gulf of 
Mexico, particularly around Matamoros, 
was reported to have been very Satis- 
factory. 

Sugarcane grinding started early in 
December in some regions, and it was ex- 
pected that by January all mills would be 
working. 

Around Monterrey the heavier indus- 
tries were active, and the capacity of 
some plants was being expanded and ad- 
ditional electric power was being de- 
veloped to meet the growing needs of 
these industries. 


MINING 


The December output of base minerals 
and concentrates remained at the high 
level of previous months, and no work 
stoppages of importance were reported. 
Copper, zinc, mercury, manganese, and 
graphite operations were sustained, al- 
though gold mining in Chihuahua and 
tin production in Durango were slowed 
down considerably. High transportation 
charges in the Nogales region adversely 
affected mining work. Mines in remote 
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areas were reported unable to obtain 
trucks and necessary replacement parts 
as well as rail transportation. ‘ 


PETROLEUM 


In the northern petroleum fields an 8 
percent decline in yield was reported for 
the month ended December 18, compareg 
with the preceding 30-day period. The 
report of continued low production in the 
Isthmus zone of Petroleos Mexicanos was 
offset to some extent by news that deep 
drijling at E] Plan had resulted in a new 
well of considerable promise. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Although estimates of Mexico's tota} 
foreign trade ‘in 1943 are not yet avail. 
able, both import and export values for 
the first 10 months were running ahead 
of those for 1942, and it is expected that 
1943 will set a new record in total value. 
Imports, which showed an upward trend 
in value during the second half of 1943, 
will doubtless be greater than for any 
previous year except 1941. Values of ex. 
ports, which have also risen, will assure 
Mexico a substantial “favorable” trade 
balance, but, owing to the relatively 
zreater increase of imports, the margin 
of exports for 1943 probably will be legs 
than that of 1942. 

Mexico’s principal customer, as wel] 
as its chief source of supply, during 1943 
was the United States. About 90 percent 
of its trade was with its northern neigh- 
bor; most of the remaining 10 percent 
was with countries of Latin America, 

Purchases from the United States con- 
sisted largely of manufactured articles 
and semiprocessed materials, including 
iron and steel sheets and rods, railroad 
equipment, chemicals, dyes and pharma- 
ceuticals, yarns, used machinery, and 
paper. There were also several large 
foodstuff items, such as wheat and corn. 
Latin American republics supplied sub- 
stantial amounts of primary materials, 
such as raw wool, hides, casein, quebracho 
extract, nitrates and other fertilizers, 
and oilseeds, as well as fairly large 
amounts of lard, fruits, sugar, glassware, 
and pharmaceuticals. 

Exports to the United States consisted 
mainly of metals and mineral ores and 
concentrates, petroleum, cattle, winter 
vegetables, chicle, bananas, coffee, and 
mahogany logs and lumber. Heavy ship- 
ments of huaraches (sandals) were made 
during the first half of the year, but, 
owing to United States footwear ration- 
ing restrictions, practically none were 
reported after May. Other items ex- 
ported included sugar sirups, naval 
stores, candy and chewing gum, silver 
jewelry and tableware, rugs, baskets, and 
leather novelties. Exports of silver in 
bars were greatly curtailed in 1943. 
Mexico shipped to Canada and Latin 
America substantial exports of textiles, 
shoes, wearing apparel, fruits, and pe- 
troleum, and a limited amount of chem- 
icals, rugs, and glass and metal prod- 
ucts. 

LABOR 


The absence of unemployment re- 
flected the constant and active commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural situa- 
tion existing throughout Mexico during 
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December. An aptual shortage of hands 
was even reported in several districts. 

Considerable disquiet, which has pre- 
yailed in the textile industry for some 
time, finally culminated in a general 
walkout on December 20 of some 60,000 
employees, chiefly cotton-mill workers. 
The strike resulted from the refusal of 
the owners to increase wages. Within 
48 hours after the Government stepped 
in, workers returned to their jobs, but 
not, however, without demanding, on 
threat of renewed strike, a settlement 
py January 12, 1944, satisfactory to the 
union. 

At San Luis Potosi a State law of 
industrial development was approved 
on December 15, to encourage manu- 
facturing. The new law provides for 
State-tax exemptions ranging from 25 
to 95 percent, depending on the nature 
of the industry and the number of work- 
ers employed. 

Eight government-operated stores 
have been established in San Luis Potosi 
for the benefit of the working class. 
These stores sell at ceiling prices, and, 
in the case of short supplies, limit the 
amount sold to a single customer. The 
stores are reported to be doing a large 
volume of business. 


AGRIGULTURE 


Weather conditions throughout the 
Republic during the period November 15 
to December 15 were marked generally 
by cold and rain. Ciudad Juarez and 
Chihuahua reported freezes during the 
month, and there were killing frosts in 
the Matamoros and Mexicali districts. 
Coatzacoalcos, on the Ithmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, reported certain sections inun- 
dated from excessive rains, and the Ma- 
zatlan area in Sinaloa suffered from 
downpours in the mountain regions 
which swelled rivirs and fiooded vege- 
table-growing sections in the lowlands. 
With the exception of Sinaloa, however, 
damage to crops was not great. Some 
loss to potatoes in areas which experi- 
encéd freezes was offset by the impetus 
given wheat and other crops. 

Livestock improved under good pas- 
ture conditions during the last 2 months 
of 1943, and slaughterhouses throughout 
the Republic were reported as having 
little difficulty in supplying local de- 
mands. The situation with regard to 
exports in the northern part of the coun- 
try remained unchanged. Although 
most Mexican cattle were in excellent 
condition, the demand by United States 
buyers did not materialize according to 
expectations, and exports during Decem- 
ber were practically nil. Cattle in the 
Tampico area picked up following the 
end of the long drought, but they were 
not expected to be in prime condition for 
some time. 

The December floods in the northern 
part of Sinaloa, Mexico’s leading winter- 
vegtable-producing area, caused a severe 
setback to vegetables raised for export to 
the United States. The total amount of 
damage is not known, because of inter- 
rupted communication, but some 11,673 
acres planted to tomatoes alone are re- 
ported to have been lost, and some of the 
Worst damaged sections are still to be 
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heard from. Since a period of 110 days 
is required for plants to reach maturity, 
few, if any, of the affected fields will be 
replanted. Rains in the Tampico area 
have improved prospects for a fair to- 
mato crop in that vicinity. Exports of 
tomatoes in the Guaymas, Sonora, dis- 
trict, as of December 20, totaled 251 cars, 
compared with 223 cars for the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. 

The cotton crop in the Laguna district 
of Torreon is estimated to be between 
210,000 and 250,000 bales. Notwith- 
standing the fact that ginning in the 
Mexicali district was retarded by rains 
and a shortage of cotton pickers, a total 
of 58,979 bales had been ginned by the 
end of 1943. All but 1,000 bales of the 
23,000 harvested in the Ciudad Juarez 
region had been ginned, and in the Deli- 
cias region of Chihuahua the entire crop 
had been ginned. The cotton crop in the 
Don Martin irrigated areas near Nuevo 
Laredo is expected to be considerably 
smaller, owing to a shortage of water. 
In the Matamoros district, lands were 
being prepared for planting early in the 
new year. Dry weather during the past 
season greatly aided efforts to control the 
pink bollworm in this region. 

In most areas the harvesting of corn 
brought relief from the prolonged short- 
age. Guanajuato, one of the leading 
corn producing States, reports a harvest 
equal to that of the preceding season, 
and in Veracruz and Jalisco the crops 
are estimated at 35,000 and 75,000 metric 
tons, respectively. Every effort is being 
made by the Government to enforce the 
decree requiring all farmers to devote a 
minimum of 10 percent of their acreage 
to corn. 

Wheat planting has progressed satis- 
factorily in the Piedras Negras, Agua 
Prieta, Aguascalientes, Chihuahua, Du- 
rango, and Guadalajara districts. The 
opportune arrival of wheat from the 
United States enabled many mills to con- 
tinue operating during December. 

The rice crop, which was being har- 
vested in December, is expected to equal 
that of the last season, and will doubtless 
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be sufficient to fulfill requirements, and 
possibly allow a carry-over. 

Farmers in the Chihuahua and Ciudad 
Juarez districts suffered losses in their 
potato crops as a result of a sudden freeze 
in December and a shortage of railroad 
cars which delayed their transportation. 
Agriculturalists in these areas lack 
proger storage facilities, and spoilage is 
great if the crop is not moved soon after 
harvest. 

The bean harvest was slightly below 
that of last season, but no shortage is 
anticipated, since a sizable carry-over is 
available from the former crop. 

Flax, peanuts, sesame seed, coquito 
nuts, and other vegetable oilseeds were 
being harvested in the Manzanillo and 
Guadalajara districts. The peanut crop 
in the latter district was expected to yield 
approximately 60,000 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 50 percent over 1942 produc- 
tion. It was also estimated that pro- 
duction of coquito nuts in the Manzanillo 
area will amount to between 700 and 800 
metric tons. 

The citrus crop in the Montemorelos 
area of Nuevo Leon was reported as good, 
both as to quantity and quality. How- 
ever, growers, as in the case of the potato 
crop, were experiencing financial losses, 
because of insufficient railway cars in 
which to ship their crops to market. 

Limes in the State of Colima were re- 
ported heavily damaged by the citrus 
black fly. Although attempts to para- 
sitize the black fly last summer met with 
some degree of success, it is thought that 
tree damage this year will be fairly ex- 
tensive, and the amount of fruit avail- 
able for export and byproduct manu- 
facture will be substantially reduced. 

Banana shipments through Laredo, 
Tex., for November amounted to 396,248 
stems, which was considerably below 
similar exports of the preceding month. 
This decrease may be regarded as sea- 
sonal, however, as November marks the 
beginning of the dry season in the im- 
portant banana State of Veracruz. 

The sugar crop was being harvested as 
the year closed, and, although no official 
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special license. 
will be checked by the authorities. 
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Merely “a Word of Consolation” ! 


Beginning several weeks ago, the sale of textiles in the Nazi-occupied 
Netherlands was entirely halted, even against surrender of ration coupons. 
In “cases of the utmost emergency,” a special license may be issued by the 
Secretary-General of the Department for Trade and Industry for the pur- 
chase of articles manufactured from textiles. 
thus made unobtainable, except by the rarely granted special license, has 
been published by the Dutch-Nazi party organ Nationale Dagblad; it com- 
prises all wearing apparel of which a woman has need: all types of dresses, 
skirts, blouses, slips, pull-overs, knitted sweaters, chemises, brassieres, shawls, 
stockings, aprons, nightgowns, raincoats, all types of summer or winter coats, 
negligees, pajamas, bed jackets, wraps. 

“Generally speaking,” the paper adds, “it seems that only those who have 
no wearing apparel whatever are allowed to submit their application for a 
Each application must be accompanied by a statement which 
For household linens and textiles no 
special license will be granted, except in cases of marriage.” 
“a word of consolation” to distracted housewives: “the one exception is for 
fur coats—no special license is required for their purchase, provided the 
buyer possesses the necessary ration points.” 

The screaming absurdity of this last statement is clear when it is recalled 
the furs disappeared long ago from Holland’s fashion shops. 
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estimates were available, members of the eral District will increase by 100,000,000 of operating units and the impossibility 
trade believed that the present crop pesos, since deposits amount to 1,300,- of obtaining spare parts for repairs 
might possibly surpass that of the pre- 000,000 pesos. The dismantling of a truck to provide 
ceding season. repair parts for another truck is not un. 
Tariffs and Trade Controls common, and, as all trucks and busses ) 
Exchange and Finance ~ are constantly overloaded, their period 
Payment of Subsidy Authorized on Ex- of usefulness 1S greatly reduced, There 

No Loans Proposed for 1944.—In his ports of Lime Oil.—A subsidy, equivalent were no serious interruptions in any of ‘ 
annual report on the “State of the Na- to the amount of the export duty, has _—_‘ the transport services during December, ; 
tion” the President of Mexico stated*that been granted on lime oil exported from | 
the entire budget of 1,100,000,000 pesos, Mexico by the National Union of Pro- Pp 
the largest in the national history, would ducers of Lime Oil, under provisions of an araguay 3 
be financed without resort to loans. This nosing + acme promulgated Janu- : 
and other measures outlined by the Pres- lies P Wartime Comm odity Controls ] 
ident are designed to curb inflation. Ex- [For announcement of the export duty on ' 

; ee : : lime oil, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of nts Frozen i ; 
penditures budgeted include 700,000,000 January 29, 1944.| abit “< veh apery ia enen ans ee 
pesos of ordinary expenditures, 200,000,- Asuneion were froaen pie of Jenene a ( 
so a nn - ae es ; xi ¢ , 1 
000 pesos for public works, and 200,000, Transport and Communication 1944, the date of decree-law No. 2105 { 
000 pesos for the retirement of public- which also rolled back rentals of farms 
works bonds held by the Bank of Mexico. Railroads, Trucks, and Busses Over- located within the capital city area to 

The President announced that the burdened.—Mexico’s railways carried on the July 1, 1943, level. Rents in Asun- 
Government intended to take the follow- through December—as they did through- cion have been rising during the past 2 
ing direct action on prices: out the year—under great difficulties. years, and the Government proposal of 

: ‘ : ‘ There is hope that some degree of mari- a year ago to revaluate and reasses 

ces . bd 7 SESS 

sided Aine ah tans thew costs 1k neteseary, 1: time transport between Mexico and its property at higher levels caused prop- 
order to maintain prices at a reasonable level. markets in the United States, Cuba, and erty owners to raise rents higher in an. 

(2) To restrict exports of consumer goods other parts of the world will be restored ticipation of increased taxes. I 
in order to assure adequate supplies for the during 1944. A renewal of even partial I 
apancen ‘popwation. oversea service would bring great relief Tari 7 ’ é 

ili ; “ sea S¢ , cal ariffs and Trade Contr 

See ee ee Cay petoes aiiactive. to the overburdened railroads which, for ff ' C ony als I 

As an additional measure to reduce the past 2 years, have had to cope with Customs Tariff Revisions Continued in t 
monetary circulation, the Bank of Mex- almost the entire burden of moving Force.—The revisions of the Paraguayan 
ico has notified all banks in the Federal Mexico’s greatly augmented tonnage of customs tariff provided by decree-law 
District that as from January 2, 1944, the strategic and other commodities. No. 19361 of August 12, 1943, were ex. 1 
required reserve against their deposits is Automotive trucking has accompilshed tended to the end of the current year ( 
increased oR — — oo ora rsessromget the pees co the by decree No. 1963 of January 10, 1944, I 
requirements for banks outside the Fed- internal distribution of both raw and fin- niet eS 
eral District remain at 25 percent. It is ished merchandise, but this method of a, grt yg yg enn mech gary coun 
estimated that as a result of this meas- transportation has also been greatly 19361 of August 12, 1943.} € 
ure i reserv i - y an insufficient number a eas 

required reserves of banks in the Fed handicapped by an insufficie umber Bones: Export Prohibition Modified.— , 

Be ee hs, ek eee Bone and meat products containing bone, 1 

 AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA AAA AAA hhh hhh ib tebbdnbbdndbed the exportation of which was recently ( 

prohibited, may now be exported from 
. Cc ° en om , rx. ’ Paraguay, subjec é ») , i 

Novel Features of Chile’s School-Construction Program Sbtataabas froma the Ministers of Aa 

For more than 6 years a novel school-construction program with a present pt rigroryg eID Oe: ee 
record of one new school building a week has been giving Chileans a twofold uary 10, s 
return on their money. The plan enables citizens of that progressive South |See ForEiGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- k 
American Republic to invest directly in schools as they might in any other ary 29, 1944, for announcement of the export f 
enterprise and pays them a double dividend in cash and in a sound educational prohibition on bone.] g 
system for their children, through the operations of the federal Sociedad Certificates Issued to Identify Para- f 
Constructora de Establecimientos Educacionales. guayan Exports toSterling-Area Destina- t 


The Sociedad was created by the Chilean Congress on January 14, 1937, 
to finance a vast model school-building program throughout the country, 
with direct participation by Government and public. In the 6 years follow- 
ing construction of its first building at Santiago in February 1938, the Sociedad 
can point proudly to a building program which includes almost 100 completed 
schools from Iquique, in the north, to Puerto Montt, in the south, and to 
almost 60 more buildings under construction. Total capacity of schools built 
and building will be more than 120,000 students. Each of the buildings is 


tions.—The use of what is to be known 
as a “Bank Certificate of Necessity,” 
which will be issued by the Bank of the 
Republic of Paraguay for the identifica- 
tion of Paraguayan exports passing 
through Argentina with ultimate desti- 
nation in any of the countries included 


within the sterling area, was announced | 


attractive, efficient, earthquake-proof. 
in the Asuncion press, January 19, 1944. 


With its original capitalization of 210,000,000 pesos recently raised by law 
to 500,000,000 pesos, the Sociedad is preparing to better its present record 


: ’ ‘ ‘ j t 

of one new building a week. Three-fifths of its capital stock is underwritten : er Ve TPE 
by the Chilean Government, while the remaining 200,000,000 pesos is offered Commerc ial Lau , Dige sts t 
for sale to se —— aoe 1,000 pesos a share (the Chilean peso is worth Minimum Wades Provisionally Estab- ; 
approximately.5 cents in U.S. money). Let call _ Mienashalanins ages 

Most Chileans would doubtless be perfectly satisfied to know that their Saat itniee “Toner aoe ee t 
purchase of shares in the Sociedad was helping to give every part of the sete aS mee “ki ar tiie 8 ; ot rs t 
country, no matter how remote, adequate, modern educational facilities. But anceps at Apdreipeen, Syren. ) 
participation in the program carries additional rewards for their patriotism men and 1.20 guaranis for women, in ac- J 
and civic-mindedness. A minimum dividend of 8 per cent, for example, is cordance with the provisions of decree b 
guaranteed by law on their investment. Moreover, the dividend is exempted law No. 2004 of January 13, 1944, by an 
from gross income taxes and from the Class 2 income tax of 14 percent. In executive resolution of January 14. In a 
addition, the Government accepts shares of the Sociedad in payment of the so-called capital zone of Asuncion ¢ 
inheritance and gift taxes, with a premium of 8.85 pesos added to the value minimum wages had been provisionally 
of each share presented in payment of these taxes. As the assets of the set at 2.50 guaranis per day (approxl- J 
Sociedad increase, the value of shares increases proportionately. mately 82 cents U. S. currency). r 


The new permanent schedule of mini- 
mum wages for the Asuncion area Was P 
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established by Executive Resolution No. 
5 of the National Department of Labor, 
dated January 25, 1944. The rates range 
from 1 guarani and 1.50 guaranis per 
day for women and men respectively, in 
the paper and clothing industries, to 
9.50 guaranis for longshoremen, insur- 
ance employees, mechanics, and others, 
ana 2.56 guaranis for metal, textile, and 
shoe factory workers, with a correspond- 
ing wage to 1.76 guaranis for female 
workers. 

The Resolution of January 14, 1944, 
provides for a period of 30 days in which 
all interested parties may make repre- 
sentations to the National Department 
of Labor regarding the _ provisional 
wages, so that they may be, in due couse, 
fixed on a permanent basis. 


Portugal 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1944 Announced,—The 
Portuguese Government’s budget of ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expenditures 
and receipts for the year 1944 was ap- 
proved by decree No. 33,479, published in 
the Diario do Governo of December 30, 
1943. 

The decree authorizes total expendi- 
tures of 3,768,405,890 escudos—an in- 
crease of 299,051,725 escudos over appro- 
priations for 1943. 

Total estimates of income are fixed at 
3.769,351.330 escudos, or 299,151,481 
escudos over estimates for 1943. 

Ordinary and extraordinary expendi- 
tures authorized for the Ministries of 
War and Navy total 1,452,572,515 escudos, 
or 38 percent of the total. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Electrification—A commis- 
sion has been named in Portugal to pre- 
pare plans for electrifying the railway 
from Lisbon to Cintra, a mountain resort, 
and to continue the line to Cascais, a 
fishing harbor, on the famous “tourist 
triangle,” states the foreign press. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Imported Goods To Be Sold Only to Re- 
tail Merchants.—Between its arrival on 
the territory of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
and its sale to a consumer, no product 
may be sold more than a single time; 
that is, a single sale by the importer to 
the retai) merchant, by order No. 395 of 
November 12, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the colony for Novem- 
ber 15 and 30, 1943. 

The sale of goods between importers, 
as well as the sale between retail mer- 
chants, is prohibited. 

This provision amends the order of 
January 11, 1943, limiting wholesale and 
retail profits on all products. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
27, 1943. | 
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Lend-Lease Stimulus for 
India 


Because of India’s importance as 
a producer of industrial materials 
and military equipment, and as an 
exporter of such strategic items as 
jute, mica, manganese, graphite, 
and other materials vital to the 
Allied war effort, the United States 
has supplied that country with 
large quantities of metals, machin- 
ery, and tools needed for its arma- 
ment factories and the mining, 
production, or processing of strate- 
gic materials, says the recent Re- 
port to Congress on Lend-Lease 
Operations. 

Surveys have been made of 
India’s industrial plants and trans- 
portation system, and help has 
been given to increase their effi- 
ciency. 

We have provided cranes and 
lighters to move supplies in and out 
of India’s crowded harbors and 
equipment to expand the capacity 
of its railroad system. 
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Surinam 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Still Required Under 
Exchange Control Regulations.—Ex- 
porters to Surinam are reminded that 
exchange for the payment of imported 
goods will not be granted unless the im- 
porter has an import license. Accord- 
ing to information received from the 
Netherlands Ambassador, in a number of 
recent instances shipments not covered 
by import licenses have been requisi- 
tioned by the Surinam Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, and while compensation 
has usually been granted, the result has 
been to impair the importer’s ability to 
meet his obligations, even in Surinam 
currency. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Steamship Conference Revived.—Five 
steamship companies of Sweden—Svens- 
ka Amerika Linien (Swedish-American 
Line), Svenska Ostasiatiskka Kompaniet 
(Swedish East Asiatic Co.), Rederi AB. 
Nordstjernan (Johnson Line), and Re- 
deri AB. Trans-Atlantic (Trans-Atlantic 
Line) have revived the so-called “Swed- 
ish Transmarine Line Conference of 
1916,” for the purpose of preparing for 
the post-war period. 

It is reported that under the agree- 
ment reached, each company will respect 
the spheres of activity of each other 
company in transoceanic shipping, and 
will avoid starting competitive lines in 
parts of the world where individual 
members of the conference have estab- 
lished lines of operation. In addition, it 
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was agreed to support each other in the 
event that other lines endeavor to en- 
croach upon any of the respective mem- 
bers’ established spheres of activity. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Prices of foodstuffs, particularly vege- 
tables, declined in the Union during No- 
vember, bringing the official cost-of- 
living index to 25.6 percent over the 
pre-war year, as compared with 25.8 
percent in October. On the other hand, 
increases in prices were recorded in the 
sundries group, which includes clothing, 
shoes, household needs, and medical and 
toilet requirements. The Distribution 
Costs Commission, which has been mak- 
ing an investigation of the factors in- 
volved in wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion, is expected to make an early 
recommendation in regard to the dis- 
tribution of essential foodstuffs. 

Wet weather and lack of adequate 
storage facilities have caused the loss of 
a portion of the maize crop, but the 
deciduous-fruit crop is expected to be 
abundant. The Deciduous Fruit Board, 
which regulates the distribution of plums, 
pears, peaches, and grapes for table use, 
has announced that it will not fix the 
retail selling price this season. It has 
decided that the extreme perishability 
and lack of standard quality of all de- 
ciduous fruit makes the application of a 
controlled retail price impracticable. 
The Board insures a guaranteed price to 
the growers and a fixed wholesale price 
to dealers. 

Gold output on the Rand in November 
totaled 1,056,979 fine ounces, a decline of 
3,219 ounces from the October figure. 
November profits from the gold mines 
were the lowest for any month last year, 
including February, the shortest month. 
The value of the gold recovered in 
November was £8,521,787. 

Bankers’ deposits and gold holdings in 
the South African Reserve Bank con- 
tinued to mount. The statement of the 
Bank for December 24, showed the value 
of the gold holding (at the statutory 
level) at a new high of £85,233,543. The 
item “other deposits,” reflecting almost 
wholly the gold premium account, 
reached £71,611,691. Bankers’ deposits 
rose to the new level of £123,441,206. 
The note circulation was listed at 
£49 241,601. 


Transport and Communication 


Record of Fiscal Year 1943.—The an- 
nual report of the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbors Administration for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1943, just 


_released, shows that although the com- 


bined revenues of the railways, harbors, 
steamship and airways services increased 
by £2,000,000 over the preceding year, 
the net surplus for the year was £3,300,- 
000 less. The net surplus for the year 
1942-43 was only £2,724,589, whereas for 
1941-42 it was £6,042,081. The railways 
(Continued on p. 35) 











Beverages 


FRENCH MorROcCAN WINE INDUSTRY 


French Moroccan wine producers can- 
not meet the present demands of local 
consumers, inasmuch as wine drinking by 
both the Eufopean and native popula- 
tion is increasing. Wine consumption 
now amounts to 15,852,000 gallons a 
year, and as production in 1943 amounted 
to only 7,926,000 gallons, Morocco has 
had to import Algerian wine to offset the 
deficit, and a rationing scheme has been 
put into effect. 

The background of this compara- 
tively new industry is of interest. In 
1919, European-owned vineyards in 
Morocco covered only 700 hectares (1,730 
acres). The area planted to grapes was 
increased each year and by 1935 Morocco 
had about 24,000 hectares (59,304 acres) 
under grape cultivation, all of which was 
owned by Europeans. There are also 
native-owned vineyards, but these are 
not used for wine production.) 

Production of wine had increased to 
13,976,180 gallons by 1935, and in 1938 
it reached 22,457,000 gallons. Produc- 
tion in 1939 is estimated by some sources 
at 23,778,000 gallons. In 1940 it de- 
creased to 13,764,820 gallons and con- 
tinued to drop—to 12,787,280 in 1941 to 
12,945,800 in 1942, and to a low of 
7,926,000 gallons in 1943. 

From 1935, acreage planted to grapes 
in Morocco was restricted by the French 
authorities and the production, sale, and 
distillation of wine became subject to 
certain regulations establishing a defi- 
nite viticultural policy. However, in 
1943, when production dropped and wine 
had to be rationed, authorization was 
granted to plant an additional 24,710 
acres (10,000 hectares). 

It was not until 1933 that Moroccan 
wine producers entered the export mar- 
ket. In 1932 about 29,000 gallons of 
wine were exported (outside France), 
the following year 110,726 gallons were 
shipped, and in 1935 exports totaled 
338,176 gallons. 

The Association of Wine Exporters of 
Morocco was created in 1937 to coordi- 
nate individual efforts of growers and 
distribute existing blocked stocks. 
Through its efforts, 2,026,520 gallons of 
wine were exported in 1938 to a num- 
ber of foreign countries. Switzerland 
and Belgium were the principal import- 
ing countries, and French West Africa, 
the Scandinavian countries, Madagas- 
car, the French West Indies, and China 
were also included. It is estimated that 
if the war had not intervened, 7,605,000 
gallons would have been exported in 1939 
as new Colonial outlets had been found, 
particularly in Indochina. 

These exports were facilitated through 
the payment by the Protectorate of an 
export bonus of 28 francs per hectoliter, 
(1 hectoliter equals 26.42 gallons.) 
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The French market could have of- 
fered an important outlet for Moroccan 
wine, but the producers of wine in France 
and Algeria were opposed to this com- 
petition. Nevertheless, substantial quan- 
tities of Moroccan wine were sent to 
Franee—620,870 in 1936 and 1,201,053 
gallons in 1938. 

Just prior to the war, when Moroccan 
exports reached their peak, Switzerland 
and Belgium were the largest importers. 
In 1938, Swiss imports of Moroccan wine 
totaled 792,600 gallons and Belgium im- 
ported 924,700 gallons. Very little Mo- 
roccan wine is shipped to the United 
States. 

When the war ends, a complete re- 
organization of the industry will prob- 
ably have to be effected, and even when 
the contemplated additional acreage is 
planted to grapes, it will be about 10 
years before maximum yield in quantity 
and improvement in quality can be 
reached and during that time the do- 
mestic market will absorb the entire 
production. 

Some well-informed sources believe 
that the manufacture of wine liqueurs, 
an industry already established in Mo- 
rocco, whose products are said to rival 
the better-known French apéritifs, might 
be a most remunerative outlet for Moroc- 
can viticulture after the war. 


Chemicals 


BRAZIL’s COPPER-SULFATE PRODUCTION 


Copper-sulfate production in Brazil 
occurs principally in the States of Rio 
Grande do Sul and Sao Paulo. These 
two districts also account for approxi- 
mately 95 percent of the country’s total 
consumption of this material. Imports, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, sup- 
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Do Your Laundry With 
Chestnuts 
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A most peculiar formula for the ‘ 
preparation of a substitute wash- ‘ 
ing powder has been published by « 
the Amsterdam daily Algemeen $ 
Handelsblad in the Nazi-occupied $ 
Netherlands. According to this $ 
nazified paper, a “suitable laundry ¢ 
soap” can be made out of... $ 
chestnuts! : 
This is the formula: “Dry the $§ 
chestnuts, remove the husks, and ‘ 
grate the kernels. After boiling ‘ 
the kernels, press the mush « 
through a sieve. The liquid thus ¢ 
obtained must be mixed with warm ¢ 
water, after which it is ready for ¢ 
use.” The paper warned, however, $ 
that this “ersatz” should not be $ 
used for fine fabrics. : 
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plement domestic production and from 
1937 to 1942 averaged 1,200 metric tons 
annually. 

Current annual domestic output also 
amounts to about 1,200 tons, most of 
which is produced by two firms in Rio 
Grande do Sul. Plant facilities are syf- 
ficient for increased production, but 
large stocks in Sao Paulo and continuing 
shipments from foreign sources haye 
tended to curtail local manufacture. 

Brazil’s most important outlet for cop- 
per sulfate is in the preparation of bor- 
deaux mixture, used in the grape-grow- 
ing districts of Rio Grande do Sul and 
Sao Paulo. It is estimated that 80 to 99 
percent of the total consumption is em- 
ployed for this purpose. Copper sulfate 
also is used in textile and copper-plating 
processes and in the manufacture of 
antifouling paints and storage batteries. 

The expansion of domestic production 
depends upon supplies of copper and sy]- 
furic acid and the availability of the im- 
ported material. Scrap copper is be- 
lieved to be in relatively free supply, 
Increased industrial and war demands 
for sulfuric acid have taxed local pro- 
duction facilities, but the establishment 
of new plants and the enlarged capacity 
of existing factories is expected to relieve 
this situation. No serious difficulty 
exists at present in regard to sulfur sup- 
plies. 


NEW FIRE RETARDANT DISCOVERED BY 
CANADIAN COMPANY 


A new fire retardant known as “CM” 
has been discovered by Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., a British chemical magazine 
reports. 

Neither the texture nor the appearance 
of fabrics is affected by use of the prep- 
aration, it is stated. 


SULFURIC-ACID MANUFACTURE, CHINA 


The manufacture of sulfuric acid will 
be increased in Kiangsi Province, China, 
the Chinese press reports. 

Part of a recent appropriation by the 
National Resources Commission for the 
encouragement of heavy industries in 
the Province will be allotted to sulfuric- 
acid production, it is stated. 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN EIRE 


Aluminum sulfate for the paper indus- 
try will be produced in Eire, a British 
chemical magazine reports. A labora- 
tory process for its manufacture has been 
developed by the Emergency Scientific 
Bureau. 

Efforts to produce phosphorus and 
phosphorus sesquisulfide have been suc- 
cessful, it is stated. 


PYRETHRUM ACREAGE INCREASED IN KENYA 


Kenya’s pyrethrum plantings for 1943 
are expected to reach 41,000 acres, the 
British press reports. 

This represents an increase of 120 
percent over the pre-war total of approx- 
imately 5,000 acres, 
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MATCH PRODUCTION, HUNAN, CHINA 


Amatch factory will be established in 

ynan, China, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Hunan Industrial 
corporation. 

production is expected to be sufficient 
to meet the match requirements of the 
entire Province, it is stated. 


japs HOPE TO PRODUCE CHEMICALS IN JAVA 


Efforts are being made by the Japanese 
to develop chemical industries in Java, 
Netherlands Indies, says the Japanese- 
dominated press. 

Tea and sugar factories are being con- 
yerted into chemical plants. The sugar 
factories are said to be producing sodium 
nitrate, hydrochloric acid, chloride of 
jime, and sodium sulfate. 


PHENOL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN 


The phenol situation in the United 
Kingdom has continued to improve, a 
British chemical publication reports. 

Increased production is under way, 
and the methods employed to limit con- 
sumption to essential uses have been 
successful. New supplies are being al- 
jocated in the best national interest, it is 
stated, but home-market arrangements 
are not expected to be altered materially 
at present. 


Clay, and 
Related Products 


TILE AND BRICK PRODUCTION, SURINAM 


Tile and brick production is scheduled 
to begin in Surinam in February, in a 
plant recently shipped from Brazil. Out- 
put of 6,000 tiles a week is expected, plus 
as many bricks as there is need to pro- 
duce in the tile-making process. 

The substitution of tile for corrugated 
iron as a roofing material is planned, and 
it is probable that some of the plant’s 
output will be available for private use 
after the needs of the government are 
filled. 


Coal and Fuel 
Gases 


METHANE-GaAS PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


A colliery in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, is producing methane gas for 
sale as fuel for motors, says the British 
press. It has been estimated that 3,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas could be drawn off 
from the mine each day for 60 years. A 
transport company has contracted to 
take 120,000 cubic feet a week, which is 
equal to about 1,000 gallons of gasoline, 
it is said. 


Use oF ANHYDROUS ALCOHOL IN BRAZIL 


A saving in gasoline imports to the 
value of 116,318,937 cruzeiros (about 
$6,000,000) was effected in Brazil from 
1933 to the end of 1942 through the use 
of anhydrous alcohol with gasoline. An 
additional saving of 12,803,388 cruzeiros 
was reported in the first 3 months of 
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1943. Through a decree of the Govern- 
ment in 1931, mixing gasoline with an- 
hydrous alcohol was made obligatory. 

Production of anhydrous alcohol, 
which has increased markedly since 1939, 
has served to keep on the road many 
commercial vehicles that otherwise 
would have been laid up as a result of 
curtailed gasoline supplies; and at the 
same time it has supplied an outlet for 
surplus sugar production, particularly in 
the Parnambuco district. 

Capital invested in the anhydrous-al- 
cohol industry is reported to be more 
than 200,000,000 cruzeiros, and this is 
expected to be increased in the near 
future by 80,000,000 cruzeiros when three 
new refineries are opened. 


DRILLING FOR GAS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The natural-gas well more than a mile 
out in Lake Erie from Port Alma, On- 
tario, Canada, has finished drilling at 
1,285 feet; plans to drill deeper have been 
abandoned, the foreign press reports. 
Gas yield is expected to permit the sale 
of 350,000 cubic feet daily at the current 
rate of $0.30 per 1,000 cubic feet. 


CoaL SHIPMENTS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Shipments of coal from South Africa, 
as shown in records of the South African 
Railway, amounted to 348,632 long tons 
in November and 340,791 in December 
1943. This represents a considerable in- 
crease from the 234,731 tons exported in 
October. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Output of salable coal in the United 
Kingdom in 1943 decreased to about 
196,000,000 tons, says the foreign press, 
from an output of 203,600,000 tons in 
1942 and 224,300,000 tons in 1940. Of 
the total coal disposals, about 95 percent 
was sold for inland consumption. 

Because of the decreased output, more 
attention was given to claims of priority 
consumers, to geographical changes in 
distribution, curtailment in domestic 
consumption, and increased working of 
outcrops. 

Output of opencast coal increased from 
a weekly average of only 35,000 to 40,000 
tons at the end of 1942 to 134,200 tons 
a week at the peak of 1943. A total of 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 tons of coal from 
opencast workings is anticipated for 1944, 
compared with the output of 5,000,000 
tons in 1943. 


INCREASED COAL IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Uruguay imported 285,607 tons of coal 
in 1943, almost twice the 150,125 tons 
imported in 1942. 


Construction 


REDUCED BUILDING ACTIVITY IN AUSTRALIA 


The monthly average of building per- 
mits issued for six capital cities in Aus- 
tralia dropped to 73 in the year ended 
June 30, 1943, with a value of only £115,- 
000, says an official Australian publi- 
cation. 

The following table gives the monthly 
average of building permits issued, by 
number and value, for the six capital 
cities in the years 1935 through 1943: 
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Monthly averages of building permits 
issued in the sig capital cities and 
suburbs of Australia, 1935 through 1943 * 





| New dwellings | = 


























Period = |---|, 

a Value Number} Value 
1935-36.......| 1,026 | £1,028, 000 164 | £164,000 
1936-37 | 1,122 | 1, 104, 000 154 474, 000 
1937-38...____| 1,894 | 1, 413,000 147 472, 000 
1938-39 | 1,463 | 1, 509, 000 137 424, 000 
1939-40 | 1,367 | 1,440, 000 1B 427, 000 
1940-41 1,486 | 1,696, 000 88 260, 000 
1941-42 _._.| '807| 797,000 43 115, 000 
1942-43___ 38} 22,000 35 | 93,000 

Altera- | 

| Total new build- | ations | All build 
ings and addi-| ‘78 oper- 

: tions | tions 

Period 
— Value | Value | Value 
j 

1935-36 1,190 | £1,444, 000 | £371,000 | £1,815, 000 
1936-37....._.| 1,276 | 1,578,000 | 408,000 | 1,986, 000 
1937-38.___.._| 1,541 | 1,885,000 | 422,000 | 2,307, 000 
1938-39 __....| 1,600 | 1,933,000 | 420,000 | 2 353, 000 
1939-40.__-__| 1,490 | 1,867,000 | 339,000 | 2, 206, 000 
1940-41. | 1,574 | 1,956,000 | 386,000 | 2,342, 000 
1941-42 | °850 | '912,000 | 216,000 | 1, 128, 000 
1942-43. 73 | 115,000 | 157,000 272, 000 





1 Exclusive of Government buildings. 
IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN BOLIVIA 


Of the many irrigation projects being 
promoted by Bolivia, La Angostura Dam 
is the only one actually under construc- 
tion. It is scheduled for completion early 
in 1944. The reservoir created by this 
dam will have a capacity of 100,000,000 
cubic meters and will cost approximately 
50,000,000 bolivianos. 

Work on the Rio Tacagua Dam has 
been suspended because of lack of ma- - 
terials and equipment. This dam, esti- 
mated to cost 25,000,000 bolivianos, will 
have a capacity of 45,000,000 cubic me- 
ters. 

All field work has been completed on 
the Rio Viscachani project. The dam, 
with a capacity of 25,000,000 cubic 
meters, will cost 29,000,000 bolivianos. 

Future irrigation plans include that of 
using the Rio Pilcomayo to irrigate an 
area of 40,000 to 200,000 hectares. The 
damming’of the Rio Desaguadero is be- 
ing studied, consideration being given to 
the utilization of the artificial lake for 
irrigation purposes and to the possibility 
of connecting it with Lake Titicaca and 
thus facilitating the transportation of 
minerals from this region. 


BULGARIA’s STATE HOUSING PROJECT 


Assignment of apartments in the new- 
ly completed State housing project in 
Vidin, Bulgaria, will be made only to 
persons in one of the following classifi- 
cations: Families that have been ren- 
dered homeless because of floods in this 
area; State and municipal employees 
who are unable to find places in which 
to live; and servicemen’s families. 


DECREASED BUILDING ACTIVITY IN CANADA 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Canada during 1943 amounted in value 
to $206,103,900. This was 26.8 percent 
less than the $281,594,100 total of 1942, 
says a Dominion trade journal. Resi- 
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dential building decreased only 0.2 per- 
cent, but business and industrial building 
dropped 37.8 percent and 55.6 percent, 
respectively. The only type of building 
that increased was engineering, in which 
a 10.1 percent gain was registered. 

The following table shows the con- 
struction contracts awarded in various 
Provinces of Canada in 1942 and 1943. 





: | Change 
Province 1942 1943 from 
1942 


Prince Edward | } Percent 
Island_ $566, 100 | $719, 300 +27.0 
Nova Scotia__-__. 19, 780, 500 | 7, 535, 500 —61.9 
New Brunswick__; 5,958,900 | 9, 620, 600 +11.1 
Qusnes.._...... 92, 235,500 | 61,816,700 | —32.9 
Ontario : 108, 679, 500 | 83, 025, 300 —23.6 
Manitoba_____- 13, 914, 300 | 10, 083, 900 —27.5 
Saskatchewan....| 5, 480,200 | 3, 970, 000 —27.5 
Alberta____- | 14,401, 100 18, 529,300 | +28.6 
British Columbia_| 20, 578,000 | 13,803,300 | —32.9 
Tete... | 281, 594, 100 | 206, 103, 900 —26.8 





AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION IN CHILE 


Building authorized in Chile in the 
month of November was estimated to 
cost 60,837,300 pesos and cover a floor 
space of 67,017 square meters. This was 
a decrease of nearly 21,000,000 pesos and 
12,000 square meters, compared with the 
preceding month, but an increase of 
about 8,000,000 pesos and 11,000 square 
meters over November 1942. 


BuILpDING ACTIVITY IN DENMARK 


Danish building statistics show that 
on April 1, 1943, there were 3,355 build- 
ings with an aggregate floor space of 
1,022,841 square meters under construc- 
tion, an increase of 170 buildings but a 
decrease of 33,747 square meters as com- 
pared with January 1, 1943, figures. 

Residential building constitutes the 
major part of construction activity in 
Denmark. The followng table shows the 
number and size of structures started 
during the first and second quarters of 
1943: 





First quarter Second quarter 


Type of ors Sk ae eee 
structure | Num-j| Floor | Num-| Floor 
ber space | ber | space 
a ——'__ > | 
Sq. meters Sq. meters 
Dwelling houses 1, 038 277, 873 1, 551 403, 949 
Dwelling houses 
with business 
premises 21 29, 460 19 12, 009 
Strictly business 
buildings _ - 13 90, 394 17 94, 590 
Other municipal 
buildings 24 13, 090 22 10, 837 
Other State 
buildings 10 3, 593 il 9, 145 
Factories and 
workshops 92 63, 042 104 | 60, 839 
All other types 
of buildings 270 36, 758 312 48, 308 


Total : 1,468 | 514,210 | 2,036 639, 677 





Source: Statistiske Efterretninger, No. 26, June 12, 
1943. 

Shortages of materials have caused re- 
strictions to be placed on all nonessen- 
tial building. Since there is also a short- 
age of heating equipment, a decree has 
been issued prohibiting the installation 
of radiators in kitchens, bathrooms, lav- 
atories, and cellars. Not more than two 
rooms in a three-room apartment may 
be equipped with radiators, and not more 
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than three rooms in a four-room apart- 
ment. Installations in large apartments 
are restricted proportionately. 


House CONSTRUCTION IN EIRE 


Of the 2,261 houses being constructed 
at Cabra (a suburb of Dublin) in Eire, 
more than 1,000 have been completed; 
582 now are being erected; and the foun- 
dations have been laid for 649 others. 


HUNGARY’S IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Hungary was unable to carry out the 
entire irrigation program planned for 
1942, because of the lack of such mate- 
rials as cement and iron. Irrigation 
projects completed in 1942, although val- 
ued at only 1,500,000 peng6és, included 
the locks at Bekesszentandras and work 
on the main Hortobegg-Baretyo canal. 

By the end of 1942 approximately 
10,000 acres of land were being irrigated. 
Two-thirds of this area was devoted to 
the cultivation of rice. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY, MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY 


The value of building permits issued in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, during 1943, 
amounted to 14,423,686 pesos, a slight 
decrease from the 1942 total of 14,646,285 
pesos. 

Immediate construction of a new Pal- 
ace of Justice and a National Savings 
Bank building has been approved. 


CANAL COMPLETED IN YUGOSLAVIA 


A drainage canal 267 meters long was 
completed recently in “Croatia,” Yugo- 
slavia. The canal, which has been un- 
der construction for 2 years, drains the 
Mostar swamps, the Nazi press states. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


DECREASED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTION IN 
FRENCH Morocco 


Western Morocco’s electrical produc- 
tion in 1943 amounted to only 80 percent 
of that reported in 1942. Part of the de- 
cline was ascribed to the diminishing 
flow of rivers, which in turn was caused 
by insufficient autumn rains. Also the 
thermoelectric plant at Casablanca is 
badly in need of repair and only 5 or 6 
of the 13 boilers are now in operation. 

Restrictions on the use of current were 
slightly relaxed after the rains in the 
middle of December. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY, 
MANITOBA, CANADA 


Consumption of electricity in the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, in 1943 
surpassed that of all previous years. The 
Manitoba Power Commission reported 
an increase of more than 1,400 custom- 
ers throughout the Province. Power 
circuits during the past 25 years have 
expanded until they now total 2,121 
miles. 

The City Hydroelectric System of Win- 
nipeg reported increased use of elec- 
tricity, particularly for domestic pur- 
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poses, in 1943. Most of the 1,709 new 
services were installed in Subdivideg 
dwelling units. 


NEW HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT, Victory 
AUSTRALIA ; 


The Kiewa hydroelectric project jp 
the northeastern section of the State of 
Victoria, Australia, includes four power 
stations, with a combined capacity of 
117,000 kilowatts. In this section the 
annual precipitation is more than 99 
inches, and suitable storage sites haye 
been found. Of the four dams being 
built, two will have heads of 1,500 feet 
and the other two 360 and 640 feet each. 


RESTRICTED USE OF ELECTRICITY IN Spay 


Further restrictions have been placeq 
on the use of electricity in the area of 
Barcelona, Spain, since at certain times 
of the day power stations are over. 
loaded. A plan has been devised to re. 
lieve the situation by distributing the 
load of industries operating only part 
time. The area has been divided in two 
parts with the industries in one zone 
operating the first half of the week, and 
the other industries operating during the 
second half. 


CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY INCREASED 
IN U. K. 


Consumption of electricity in Great 
Britain during the year ended June 30, 
1943, was greater by almost 10,000,000.- 
000 kilowatt-hours than in the last pre- 
war year (1938-39), says a British trade 
journal. Total consumption for the year 
1942-43 was 30,061,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours. 

Industry’s use of power accounted for 
the bulk of the increase during the past 
year. Industrial utilization of current, 
totaling only 10,841,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in the year ended June 30, 1939, 
rose to 19,517,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1942-43. Current used for lighting, heat- 
ing, and cooking increased from 8,340,- 
000,000 to 9,353,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
during the same period. Public lighting, 
contrary to the general trend, dropped 
from 376,000,000 to 21,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
VENEZUELAN COFFEE CROP 


Estimates of the 1943-44 Venezuelan 
coffee crop vary between 500,000 and 
600,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. (1 
kilogram=2.2045 pounds.) 

Coffee stocks of the Banco Agricola y 
Pecuario as of December 31, 1943, 
amounted to 50,235 bags, of which 21,- 
730 bags were of the washed (Levado) 
grade and 28,505 bags of the unwashed 
(Trillado) quality. This represents a 
decline of 13,693 bags from November 
30, when the bank's stocks comprised 28,- 
535 bags of Levado and 35,393 bags of 
Trillado. 

The decline in the bank's coffee stocks 
at a time when the coffee crop is enter- 
ing the market is attributed to the gen- 
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erally higher prices paid growers by other 
exporters. The bank’s important posi- 
tion in the coffee market, despite its 
jower prices, is the result of its extensive 
and relatively liberal loans to growers. 


CUBAN COFFEE CROP 


Cuba’s coffee crop of 603,568 bags of 
60 kilograms each, which was harvested 
jn the 1942-43 season ended April 30, 
was the largest in nearly a century, and 
jarge stocks have accumulated. 

Domestic .consumption of coffee in 
Cuba in 1943 amounted to 360,000 bags 
and exports were about normal. 

Prospects for the 1943-44 crop are re- 
ported to be good and probably 540,000 
pags will be harvested. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE CROP 


Harvesting of the 1943-44 Nicaraguan 
coffee crop commenced in November 1943, 
a month earlier than usual. The crop 
is unofficially estimated at 225,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. 

The highest production of coffee in 
Nicaragua in the 1943-44 season is re- 
ported from the Sierra and Carazo 
regions, the uplands south of Managua. 
A poor crop is reported in the regions of 
Matagalpa, Jinotega, and Nueva Segovia. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


The value of dairy products in Alberta, 
Canada in 1943, amounted to $33,000,- 
000, according to a preliminary esti- 
mate—an increase of 4.8 percent over 
the 1942 total of $31,500,000. Dominion 
subsidies paid to farmers throughout the 
year are not included in the 1943 figure. 

Milk production in Alberta in 1943 
was about the same as in 1942 when l,- 
789,709,700 pounds were produced. Milk 
for fluid sales, creamery butter, and ice 
cream was increased in 1943. Smaller 
quantities were used in the manufacture 
of farm butter, cheddar cheese, and 
evaporated milk. 


EIRE’s BUTTER PRODUCTION 


Eire produced only 68,900,000 pounds 
of creamery butter in 1942, and informa- 
tion based on incomplete data indicates 
that 1943 production declined by ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 pounds. Produc- 
tion of farm butter in 1943 has been 
estimated at approximately 40,000,000 
pounds. 

The decline in production of creamery 
butter is attributed to a decrease in the 
supply of feed for cattle, and to greater 
emphasis on beef-cattle production. 


Fish and Products 


HERRING CATCH, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


This season’s herring catch in British 
Columbia, Canada, as reported in Janu- 
ary 1944, amounted to 71,175 tons. Pro- 
duction from this catch is given as 3,363 
tons of meal, 274,187 imperial gallons of 
oil, 1,926 tons of offal meal, 311,636 im- 
perial gallons of offal oil, and a pack of 
1,077,182 cases. Approximately 90. per- 
cent of the canned herring will be sent 
to Great Britain. 
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Fruits 


MEXICAN BANANA PRODUCTION 


Chiapas was the foremost producing 
State of Gros Michel bananas in Mexico 
until the autumn of 1943, when Tabasco 
superseded it. Currently much larger 


quantities of fruit are available for ex- — 


port in Tabasco than in Chiapas. 

The Mexican Department of Agricul- 
ture is now revising its statistical data 
on Gros Michel bananas. Mention is 
made of a production of 250,000 metric 
tons in 1941 and 275,000 tons in 1942. 
No figure is given for the 1943 crop, but 
because of extensive programs to combat 
Sigatoka disease in Tabasco and Chiapas 
it is believed that an increase of some 
45,000 metric tons can be expected. 

Current rural prices for sprayed ba- 
nanas are running from $50 to $55 or 
242 to 246 pesos per metric ton in Chiapas 
and Tabasco. Bananas from the Cor- 
doba and Tacolutla areas are bringing 
about $38 to $45 or 184 to 218 pesos per 
metric ton. 

Average wholesale prices in 1943 were 
more than double those of 1942. The 
average wholesale price in 1943 was 25 
centavos per kilogram, whereas the av- 
erage in 1942 was 13 centavos. 

Production of Gros Michel bananas in 
Tabasco and Chiapas reportedly is now 
so large that it is impossible to move all 
available quantities of fruit to the do- 
mestic and foreign markets, because of 
the lack of transportation. 


Grain and Products 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production in Canada in 1943 
amounted to 24,474,696 barrels, which 
exceeds all previous records. The com- 
parative figure for 1942 was 20,760,396 
barrels, 

Production of wheat flour in Canadian 
mills in December 1943 totaled 2,173,433 
barrels, compared with 2,062,835 barrels 
in December 1942. 

Exports of wheat flour in December 
1943 totaled 1,106,479 barrels, making an 
all-time high of 12,896,995 barrels for the 
year 1943. 

CHILEAN OATS CROP 


The area sown to oats in Chile in 1943 
for the 1943-44 crop is officially esti- 
mated at 117,272 hectares (1 hectare = 
2.471 acres) which is much larger than 
the 90,203 hectares planted to oats in 
1942 for the 1942—43 crop. 

An estimated 1,157,109 metric quintals 
(1 metric quintal = 220.46 pounds) of 
oats will be harvested in 1944 as com- 
pared with only 785,410 quintals pro- 
duced in 1942-43. 

In addition to increased area sown to 
oats in 1943, it is estimated that the yield 
in 1944 will be approximately 9.8 quintals 
per hectare as compared with 8.7 quin- 
tals per hectare in 1943. 


SPANISH RICE INDUSTRY 


The Spanish rice industry is centered 
in the Province of Valencia, where more 
than half of the country’s supply is pro- 
duced. 

The area planted to rice in Spain is 
given in official statistics for the 1935-36 
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crop (last season before the Spanish civil 
war for which figures are available) as 
111,441 acres. Figures for the 1942-43 
season show an increase to 116,831 acres. 

Production of rice has decreased, how- 
ever. Before the civil war, production 
averaged about 300,000 tons a year. 
Since the civil war, reported production 
has been less than two-thirds of that 
amount, despite increased acreage. 

The following table shows area planted 
and production of rice in Spain for the 
years 1935-36 and 1939-40 to 1942-43: 





: : Area Produc- 
Crop season planted tion 





Acres Metric tons 


DO ines dose hiosah Aeecintcaiey 111, 441 296, 

1939-40. _ 103, 477 151, 451 
OP Rides meteelagvutiics Raa 117, 022 197, 888 
a, ES OEE TES 116, 159 170, 488 
FORD oon pate ec casllcsanabed 116, 831 183, 346 











On September 5, 1943, the General 
Headquarters of Provisions Transport 
(Comizaria General de Abastecimientos 
y Transportes) issued a circular regulat- 
ing the 1943-44 rice crop and its byprod- 
ucts and derivatives. By these regula- 
tions, the date the crop season ended was 
fixed; growers were required to turn 
their total crop over to the Government 
and penalties were provided for not 
doing so, as well as for growing a poor 
crop; transportation of the rice from the 
fields to the mills was controlled; prices 
were fixed; the Government determined 
which mills would work the rice, how 
much of each type of rice they would 
mill and at what prices they would sell 
the finished rice; sacks were provided 
by the Government at fixed prices, and 
the prices at which wholesalers bought 
the processed rice were likewise fixed. 
Finally, local price boards set the price 
of the rice for the public, and it is being 
rationed under Government supervision. 

Before the war, rice was an important 
export product. In the year 1935 there 
were 27,823 metric tons of rice byprod- 
ucts exported from Spain. During the 
years immediately following the civil 
war, however, it was necessary to import 
rice, because of the dislocation of the in- 
dustry during the war and the acute 
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U. S. Sewing Machines in 
Jungle Village 


Several sewing machines of a 
well-known American make were 
discovered recently by a former 
employee of the company, now in 
the armed services, in a small Afri- 
can village where not a single resi- 
dent spoke English. The natives 
who were making a sort of robe or 
tunic worn by the tribal chiefs 
handled the machines with ease 
and rapidity, states the foreign 
press. Since none of the residents 
could speak English, and the serial 
numbers appeared to be worn off 
the machines, how they were ob- 
tained in this African village re- 
mains a mystery. 
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shortage of general foodstuffs in Spain. 
During the 1939-40 crop season, Spain 
imported 49,000 metric tons of rice from 
French Indochina, and an unknown 
amount (believed to be less) from Egypt. 

There have been no exports of rice 
from Spain since the Spanish civil war, 
and the only stock of rice on hand at the 
beginning of 1944 was said to be seed 
rice. 


Meats and Products 


CuBAN LARD PRODUCTION 


Production of lard in Cuba in 1943 was 
estimated at 7,000,000 pounds, or roughly 
10 percent of the island’s consumption. 
The lard situation throughout the year 
was said to have been most favorable to 
consumers, with abundant supplies in all 
commercial outlets and prices often be- 
low the Government’s ceilings. 


Sugars and Products 
CANADIAN HONEY PRODUCTION 


Approximately 4,503,000 pounds of 
honey were produced in Manitoba, 
Canada, in 1943, compared with 3,142,000 
pounds in 1942. There were 3,100 regis- 
tered beekeepers and 47,400 bee colonies 
in 1943, as against 2,280 beekeepers and 
39,150 bee colonies in 1942. Average 
yield per colony in 1943 was 95 pounds 
and 88 pounds in 1942. 

The output of honey in Alberta totaled 
approximately 3,800,000 pounds in 1943— 
a gain of 52 percent over the preceding 
year. The number of hives increased by 
43 percent and the number of beekeepers 
by 97 percent. 


CuBAN SucGAR INDUSTRY 


The Cuban sugar industry, which nor- 
mally accounts for about 80 percent of 
the country’s exports, expects the 1944 
crop to be the sixth largest in the history 
of the industry. 

The crop, harvesting of which began 
on January 2, is expected to amount to 
approximately 5,000,000 short tons, of 
which 800,000 tons are to be made in the 





Cuba to Try Raising Rabbits 


Cuba is experimenting with the 
raising of rabbits in order to sup- 
plement the domestic meat supply 
and to promote the diversification 
of its agriculture. The Minister of 
Agriculture has issued a decree 
permitting for a period of 2 years 
the free importation of some 30 
specified breeds. Rabbit raising 
by owners of small farms is to be 
encouraged, and a sum of $1,907 
will be made available for carrying 
on the project. 

Rabbits are not indigenous to 
Cuba, and climatic conditions of 
temperature and humidity may 
necessitate control measures too 
elaborate to make the undertaking 
a@ success, says the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Care will 
also be needed to prevent them 
from escaping captivity. 
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form of invert molasses. This would be 
by far the largest crop since 1930. Asa 
result of excellent growing weather, the 
cane yields are expected to be high. The 
sucrose content thus far has been below 
normal. 

Cuba’s 1943 crop of 3,240,000 tons aver- 
aged the same amount of raw sugar 
as produced during the preceding 5 years. 
However, for the first time since 1934, no 
invert molasses was produced in 1943 and 
consequently the total 1943 production 
was about 17 percent smaller than the 
average for the preceding 5 years which 
included invert. The equivalent of from 
340,000 to 1,400,000 tons of sugar were 
produced in the form of invert each year 
from 1936 to 1942. 

Only about two-thirds of the total 
available supply of cane was harvested 
in 1943. The sucrose content of the cane, 
however, was the highest on record, and 
the sugar yield per acre was only slightly 
below normal. 

Prices for the 1944 sugar crop pur- 
chased by the United States are the same 
as for the 1942 and 1943 crops, namely 
2.65 cents per.pound of raw sugar f. a. s. 
normal Cuban port and 2.5 cents per 
pound of sugar content in the invert 
molasses. 

Total stocks of sugar in Cuba on Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, were estimated at 647,000 
short tons, reflecting the improved ship- 
ping situation. 7 

Cuba’s income from the 1943 crop, in- 
cluding the refined sugar and the black- 
strap molasses used in Cuba, was ap- 
proximately $190,000,000 as compared 
with more than $260,000,000 for the 1942 
crop and approximately $140,000,000 for 
the 1941 crop. The 1944 crop is estimated 
at approximately $285,000,000. 


PERUVIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Although leading Peruvian sugar pro- 
ducers estimated the 1943 output 
throughout the year at from 460,000 to 
475,000 short tons, a recent survey of 
final results disclosed a heavy drop in 
production. The sugar output in 1943 
did not exceed 420,000 tons, according to 
an unofficial estimate, a decrease of 16 
percent as compared with 496,000 tons 
in 1942. This decline is attributed to 
water shortages which reduced the cane 
yield, and also to inadequate labor sup- 
plies. 

Peruvian domestic sugar consumption 
during November and the first 11 months 
of 1943 is reported by the National 
Agrarian Society at 11,368 and 124,557 
tons, respectively, compared with 11,898 
tons in November 1942, and 118,334 tons 
in the January to November period of 
1942. At this rate, Peru’s total internal 
consumption of sugar and chancaca in 
1943 should amount to, or exceed, for the 
first time, 132,000 tons against 129,413 
tons in 1942 and 120,874 tons in 1941. 
The consumption of sugar alone, how- 
ever, is estimated at 121,000 tons in 1943, 
compared with approximately 118,000 
tons in 1942. 

A ministerial resolution of December 
31, 1943, fixed a minimum sugar quota 
for domestic consumption in 1944 of 
110,000 metric tons (121,253 short tons), 
to be supplied by the producers in pro- 
portion to their 1943 output. 
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It is estimated that unsold sugar stocks 
in Peru at the end of 1943 were approx. 
imately 100,000 short tons, practically gj] 
of which was raw sugar, export type, 

Prospects for the 1944 Peruvian sugar 
trade are exceedingly bright. The de. 
mand from abroad largely exceeds the 
available supply, and quotations have 
already reached high levels. Stocks of 
refined sugar available for export are 
practically nil, while contracts with 
Chile and other buyers in South Americg 
for delivery during the first months of 
1944, assure the disposal of the 1943 
carry-over as well as the output of at 
least 5 months, or until May, which is g 
period of reduced production. Only 49 
percent of Peru’s sugar output is pro. 
duced during the first 7 months of the 
year. 


Iron and Steel 


ARGENTINA’S IRON IMPORTS DECREASE 


Imports of iron and manufactures into 
Argentina in the first 9 months of 1943 
dropped to 60,494 tons, from 113,886 tons 
in the comparable period of 1942; 247,93) 
in 1941; 496,430 in 1940, and 603,232 in 
1939, says a foreign press report. 


FINNISH DELIVERIES OF IRON AND Steg, 
DELAYED 


Serious delay in the construction of a 
blast furnace at Abo, Finland, is reported 
by the foreign press, which says that de- 
liveries of iron and steel to Sweden have 
not been made. 


WIRE TO REPLACE BINDER TWINE IN 
FRANCE 


A flexible wire, 0.8 mm. thick, is now 
being produced in France and sold in 
5-kilogram reels to replace binder twine, 
now virtually unobtainable, says the for- 
eign press. Sheaf-binding machines can 
be adjusted by local repair shops to han- 
dle the new wire. 


REDUCED ACTIVITY IN IRON MINEs, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Work at the Wabana Iron Mines, Bell 
Island, Newfoundland, has been reduced 
to 2 days a week, and only two of the 
four mines are operating. This action 
was necessitated by the heavy curtail- 
ment in operations at the Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, plant of the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Co., the only outlet for the Wabana 
ore. 


PRODUCTION OF FERROSILICON IN SPAIN 


A new factory in Santander, Spain, for 
the production of ferrosilicon will have 
a production capacity of 75 tons a month, 
the foreign press reports. 


Livestock 


SWEDISH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


A trend toward increasing livestock 
production in Sweden, which is reported 
to be due largely to an improvement in 
the fodder situation, will be noted in the 
following table of the national livestock 
census as of September 15, 1937, and cor- 
responding data as of June 1, 1942 and 
1943: 
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—— j 
| Sept.15, | Junel, | Junel, 
Item | 1937 1942 | 1943 

Number | Number | Nu mber 
633, 276 590, 987 | 591, 974 
oo... 2, 986, 267 | 2,545,946 | 2, 777, 231 
sheep... 353, 324 435, 361 | 516, 290 
swine... 1, 424, 935 844, 506 983, 831 
Chickens. 10, 979, 620 | 6,992,916 | 8, 029, 123 








Livestock census figures for 1942 and 
1943 indicate that the reductions of ani- 
mal herds and flocks caused by poor 
crops in 1940 and 1941 to a large extent 
were replaced during 1943. The total 
number of horses and cattle at present is 
about 7 percent below that of 1937, how- 
ever. In the case of hogs and chickens 
the present totals are 31 and 27 per- 
cent, respectively, below the correspond- 
ing figures for 1937. In view of the 
rather poor outturn of the fodder crops 
in 1943 the favorable development of the 
past year may not continue. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BRAZIL’s VENEERING INDUSTRY 


A veneering industry has been devel- 
oped in Brazil. Some factories cut the 
material, make the core, and apply the 
veneer; others do only one part. 

Plywood is produced in large quan- 
tities, but no weatherproof product has 
yet appeared. 


EXTENSIVE FORESTRY RESERVE, QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


Quebec’s forestry reserve is one of the 
most extensive and valuable in Canada, 
says the Quebec Forestry Association. 

More than 126,000 square miles of tim- 
ber are readily accessible and consist of 
highly productive woods, it is said. 


NOVEMBER CUT OF TIMBER PRODUCTS, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


The November sawlog scale in British 
Columbia amounted to 272,138,219 board 
feet, an increase of approximately 50,- 
000,000 feet over the November 1942 fig- 
ure. During the first 11 months of 1943, 
the total was 2,524,599,298 feet, com- 
pared with 2,827,641,221 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1942. 

The cut of poles, piling, cordwood, and 
railroad ties increased substantially in 
November 1943 over November 1942. 


FoRESTRY SCHOOL PROPOSED, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, CANADA 


The establishment of a forestry school 
for the three Prairie Provinces of Can- 
ada has heen proposed, a Canadian lum- 
ber journal reports. 

This suggestion was made by the di- 
rector of forests for the Saskatchewan 
Department of Natural Resources. 


OVERCUTTING IN GERMANY’S FORESTS 


The German felling program for the 
1943-44 season calls for a further in- 
crease of 10,000,000 cubic meters (piled 
measure), a European lumber journal 
reports. 
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This will bring the total for the year 
to 80,000,000 cubic meters, which will 
mean considerable overcutting, as the 
normal annual cut is only 56,000,000 cu- 
bic meters. Fellings have increased each 
year since 1934, when the total was 
48,000,000 cubic meters, but cutting was 
not excessive during the first year of 
the war. 

The 1942-43 program was completed 
for the most part, it is stated. 


BALSA-WoopD PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


The commencement of the rainy sea- 
son in Ecuador early in December was 
expected to result in a larger supply of 
balsa-wood logs than had been antici- 
pated. , 

Production has been maintained at 
fairly high levels, and statistics indicate 
that exports in 1943 will show a sub- 
stantial increase over 1942. 


INDIAN FoREST SERVICE AIDS IN WAR 
EFFORT 


The indian Forest Service has aided 
the war effort in a number of ways, says 
a foreign lumber publication. 

Various types of wooden containers 
have been produced by the utilization 
branch, to substitute for metal in pack- 
ing ordance stores. This branch also 
has solved the difficult problem of pro- 
ducing quickly enough boot lasts to meet 
the Army’s large demand for boots. 

The chemistry branch has developed 
many useful materials from minor forest 
products, ranging from rubber substi- 
tutes to wax for carbon paper. It has 
produced a substance for creaming rub- 
ber latex and another for sizing textiles, 
for which the military demand is very 
large, and has made creosote from pine 
wood. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


U. K.’s NavaL-StTores Market, 1943 


There were no unusual developments 
in the United Kingdom’s naval-stores 
market in 1943, a British trade journal 
reports. 

The controlled price of turpentine re- 
mained unchanged during the year at 
87s. per hundredweight. 

Two changes occurred in resin prices 
in 1943, however. They now stand at 42s. 
to 45s. per hundredweight for gum resin 
and 30s. 6d. to 40s. per hundredweight 
for wood resin. 

It is hoped that the improvement in 
the shipping situation will permit larger 
imports and more general distribution 
of naval stores in 1944. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD AND SILVER EXportTs, HonpDURAS 


Exports of gold and silver from Hon- 
duras in December 1943 amounted to 
$144,538, compared with $143,978 in the 
preceding month. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK MINING, NETHERLANDS 
WEsT INDIES 


Mining of phosphate rock at Newport, 
Netherlands West Indies, in the last 
quarter of 1943 was limited to keeping 
an adequate supply on hand at the 
wharves. Indications are that full-scale 
mining will not be resumed in the near 
future. 


YUGOSLAVIA TO PRODUCE NEW TYPE OF 
CONCRETE 


“Elastic armored concrete,” described 
as a composite product of German ce- 
ment and steel wire, is to be produced 
by a large factory at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
states the foreign press. The concrete 
is produced in I. L. and T. joists, 100 
metefs long, that are electrically cut to 
order. The daily capacity of the plant 
is reported to be 1,000 meters. 

The new plant will be the first of its 
kind in Yugoslavia and the third in the 
world. The other two plants are located 
in Hamburg and Paris. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE-OIL PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


A total of 1,116,835 tons of oil-bearing 
seed and fruits were crushed in Argentina 
during 1942, says the foreign press, with 
a yield of 287,015 metric tons of crude 
oil. Compared with 1941 figures, the 
quantity of seeds crushed increased 62.4 
percent and oil produced increased 60.7 
percent. Since 1937, when only 319,666 
tons of seeds were crushed, yielding 
74,752 tons of oil, there has been a steady 
and substantial rise in production figures. 

The following table shows the different 
seeds crushed and quantities of crude oil 
obtained (in metric tons) in 1942: 





Quantity (in metric 
tons) 


Seed _- 


| Crushed | Crude oil 








extracted 
Cotton 130, 198 18, 357 
Sunflower 662, 754 174, 871 
Linseed - 180, 135 55, 052 
Maize ..| 32, 807 1, 369 
Peanut_- Seas 32, 685 12, 290 
Rapeseed ani 68, 663 22, 475 
Olives 2 Pere 785 143 
Soybean Ser aed 40 7 
Tung... Be OR ee Ae 739 234 
Grape... ; ae at, 4, 137 599 
Castor cciweaCnasnen 3, 892 1,618 


Total to ccsdesc a ee 287, 015 





OILSEED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


~ As a result of increased attention to 
linseed cultivation in Canada, the 1943 
crop reached the unprecedented figure 
of 440,000 tons, says the British press. 
Production of sunflower seed, centered 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, was 
22,745 tons. Despite attempts to increase 
production of soybeans, the 1943 har- 
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Increased Exports of Brazil’s Oiticica Oil Forecast for 1944 


Brazil will supply the United States with greater quantities of oiticica oil, 
used as a coating for planes, guns, and ships, says a statement by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Increased quotas for this and 
other war-vital purposes are expected in the spring of 1944, according to the 
United States War Food Administration. 

The prospects of a good supply of the oil are so favorable that the War 
Food Administration has suspended restrictions on its use and delivery until 
June 30, 1944. More will now be available for civilian goods. 

Oiticica can take the place of tung oil for many purposes. Tung comes 
mainly from China. In common with other important vegetable oils from 
the other side of the world, the supply of it has been greatly reduced by the 


Because of the general vegetable-oil shortage, use of oiticica in quick- 
drying and water-resistant finishes had been confined to military uses since 
January 1943. Essential uses have included corrosion-resistant coatings for 
military equipment, electrical insulation, and food containers. 

Manufacturers of nonessential civilian products have been using linseed- 
oil and castor-oil substitutes. But crop reports, improved shipping condi- 
tions, and present satisfactory inventories all point to a better supply 


Oiticica oil is a pale viscous liquid derived from the seed or nut of the 
oiticica tree. The tree occurs over a wide area in northern Brazil, principally 
in the States of Ceara, Piauhy, Parahyba, Rio Grande do Norte, and the 
northern part of Pernambuco. It grows most prolifically along the course 


Growth in use of oiticica oil has been rapid over the last 15 years. The 
first successful commercial attempt to manufacture the oil was launched in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1927. Production in Brazil rose from 674 metric tons in 
1935 to 14,459 tons in 1938. The highest production occurred in 1941. Esti- 
mates for 1944 are well above last year, but not up to the figure for 1941. 

The oil was first introduced into the United States in large quantities a 
It has been used mainly in varnishes and 
lacquers. Other uses, which have been considered at various times, include: 
component of pressed fiber boards; for producing moisture-resisting fiber 
bags; as a constituent of linoleum; and in the manufacture of brake bands. 
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vest was only 8,500 tons. Cultivation of 
rapeseed, a new venture in Canada, gave 
a good yield in Manitoba, but entire pro- 
duction for Canada was only 1,500 tons. 


PEANUT-OIL PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


Production of peanut oil in Cuba from 
the 1943 crop was estimated to be 20,- 
000,000 pounds, or 10,000,000 pounds 
more than in 1942 and 5,000,000 pounds 
more than the previous record produc- 
tion of 15,000,000 pounds in 1941. The 
goal set for production from the 1943 
crop was 25,000,000 pounds. 

The forecast is for smaller output from 
the 1944 harvest, and market demands 
probably will exceed domestic supply. 


TALLOW FOR SOAP MANUFACTURE, CUBA 


Tallow for soap manufacture in Cuba 
in 1943 was estimated to be about 30,- 
000,000 pounds, which is 10 percent less 
than the manufacturers needed to meet 
market demands. Prices for tallow 
showed a steady rise in the latter months 
of the year. 


FRENCH Morocco’s 1943 OLIVE-OIL 
PRODUCTION 


The 1943 olive crop in Morocco yielded 
about 8,000 tons of oil, about one-third 
enough to meet established demand. 


Inp1A’s OILSEED PLANTINGS 


The Government of India’s first fore- 
cast of the area sown so far in linseed 
for the 1943-44 season is 2,370,000 acres, 
says the British press. Area sown in 
rapeseed is estimated at 3,038,000 acres. 
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NICARAGUA’S SESAME PRODUCTION 


Total yield from the 1943 crop of ses- 
ame in Nicaragua is expected to be 
7,500,000 pounds, with an average yield 
per manzana of between 500 and 700 
pounds (1 manzara=1.72 acres). Av- 
erage yield from the 1942 crop was about 
880 pounds per manzana. 

Sesame is the second most important 
export crop in Nicaragua; domestic con- 
sumption, however, does not exceed 600 
000 pounds annually. 


OLIVE-OIL SHIPMENTS FROM SPAIN 


Shipments of edible olive oil from 
Malaga, Spain, amounted to 1,486,832 
kilograms in December 1943, compared 
with 2,243,353 kilograms in December 
1942 (1 kilogram—2.206 pounds). Total 
edible-olive-oil shipments from the same 
vort dropped from 54,232,690 kilograms 
in the calendar year 1942 to 27,819,685 
kilograms in 1943. 

Shipments of inedible olive oil dropped 
from 84,714 kilograms in December 1942 
to 12,496 kilograms in December 1943, 
and yearly shipments declined from 2.- 
124,615 kilograms to 1,537,163 kilograms. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PAINT PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Brazil imports most of its requirements 
of pigments but national production is 
increasing. 
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Besides 2 large paint factories in Rio 
de Janeiro and 4 in Sao Paulo, there are 
about 40 smaller plants which produce 
special or limited lines of paint. Paints 
mixed by hand on the job are still useg 
to a great extent, partly because of dis. 
tribution problems. 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS OF PAINTs Anp 
VARNISHES 


Australia’s exports of paints and var. 
nishes increased during the year ended 
June 30, 1942, say recent foreign-press 
reports. 

Shipments of paints and varnishes in 
1941—-were valued at £A209,137, com. 
pared with £A195,573 in 1940-41. 


SouTH AFRICA ABLE TO MEET DEMAND For 
PAINT 


Although there is a shortage in South 
Africa of some paint materials, the local 
industry has been able to meet the large 
demands made upon it, a British chem. 
ical journal reported late in 1943, 

South African paint chemists have de- 
veloped substitutes which are suitable 
for a number of trade and industria] 
purposes. It has been necessary in some 
cases to alter formulas which have been 
in use for many years, but the results 
have been excellent, it is stated. 

Some companies are producing white 
paint substitutes, cleansers, and soluble 
cutting fluids. 


PAINT PRODUCTS LIMITED IN YUGOSLAVIA 


It has been necessary to limit the con- 
sumption of paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
and putty in Yugoslavia to only the most 
essential needs, the Yugoslav press re- 
ports. 

The demand for these products has 
been increased by military requirements, 
it is stated. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


INDIA’S PAPER IMPORTS 


Imports of paper into India during 
1942-43 were valued at 16,508,000 rupees, 
compared with 30,438,000 rupees in 
1941-42, says the foreign press. 


CANADIAN COMPANY PLANS INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


Post-war plans to increase existing 
production facilities have been an- 
nounced by an American-owned pulp 
and paper plant in British Columbia, 
Canada, which now represents an in- 
vestment of about $35,000,000. 

Present capacity of the plant is ap- 
proximately 750 tons of newsprint daily 
and about 135 tons of high-grade sul- 
phite. Output has been somewhat cur- 
tailed as a result of shortages of labor 
and log supplies. 

The new expansion program, esti- 
mated at $13,000,000, will get under way 
as soon as materials and equipment are 
available after the war and will extend 
over a period of 4 or 5 years. It provides, 
among other things, for the construction 
of a kraft plant to utilize waste from fir 
and cedar and other byproducts, instal- 
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jation of additional machinery to in- 
crease production of laminated paper 
products, and completion of the existing 
pleach plant. 


Railway 
Equipment 


AUSTRALIAN ROLLING STOCK TO BE 
INCREASED 


Production of narrow-gage railway 
rolling stock is to be increased in Aus- 
tralia, reports the Canadian press. The 
sum of £1,600,000 has been allocated to 
expedite the construction. Building con- 
tracts for locomotives have been given 
to 110 railway and private workshops, 
and 80 workshops are to build the cars. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER IN 
SWEDEN 


The Swedish Government has intro- 
duced proposals to the Riksdag for the 
allocation of further State funds to ex- 
tend plant facilities for the production 
of synthetic rubber, says the foreign 
press. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER FOR BICYCLE INNER 
TuBEs, U. K. 


* Synthetic-rubber inner tubes for bi- 
cycles have been issued in England, says 
the British press. The tubes, made of 
GR-S, are marked with the letter “S.” 


Shipbuilding 


PRODUCTION STEPPED UP IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


No steel vessels were built by shipyards 
in British Columbia, Canada, before 
1939. Since the outbreak of the war, 
however, 167 cargo vessels have been 
launched and 153 of these were delivered 
prior to 1944. 

Peak production was reached in April 
1943 when the time required for the con- 
struction of a 10,000-ton steel cargo ves- 
sel, from keel to launching, was 60 days. 
The present schedule has been extended 
to 100 days. 

Of the nine oil tankers launched, four 
have been delivered. Contracts have 
been awarded for an additional 14 cargo 
vessels to cost an estimated $18,000,000. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CAYMAN ISLANDS, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Native inhabitants of the Cayman 
Islands, Jamaica, British West Indies, 
are known for their skill in constructing 
small vessels. Before the war, schooners 
were built at a cost of about $125 a ton, 
including full equipment except engines; 
a 50-ton schooner was frequently built 
for approximately $6,000. In 1942, 17 
schooners, 3 motor vessels, and 1 lighter 
were registered from Georgetown, Grand 
Cayman Island. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Control of the cutting of mahogany 
trees, located for the most part on pri- 
vate property, has been recommended 
because of the importance of this wood 
for shipbuilding. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINA’S COTTON EXPORTS 


In December, 872 metric tons of cotton 
were exported from Argentina. Of this 
total, 457 tons went to Cuba, 203 to Uru- 
guay, 118 to Chile, and 94 to Ecuador. 
Exports of cotton for all of 1943 
amounted to 8,372 metric tons, of which 
Cuba took 4,100 tons and Venezuela 3,- 
067. No export shipments of cotton were 
reported in 1942. 


More Cotton To BE GROWN IN MANABI, 
ECUADOR 


To insure a larger supply of cotton for 
Ecuador’s rapidly expanding textile in- 
dustry, the Ecuadoran Department of 
Agriculture is planning a cotton-expan- 
sion program for 1944, throughout the 
Province of Manabi, the principal grow- 
ing area. 

In December, the Government pur- 
chased 30 tons of cottonseed from Peru. 
This will be distributed gratuitously to 
cultivators in Manabi. 

The disappointing crop of 1943 neces- 
sitated the importation of cotton from 
Peru, Brazil, and Paraguay. 


Stocks OF COTTON IN EGYPT 


A census taken by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment on August 15, 1943, showed that 
stocks of cotton totaled 9,984,000 cantars, 
says a British textile publication. Of this 
total, 3,978,000 cantars were from the 
1942 crop, 4,711,000 from 1941, and the 
remainder from earlier crops. 

More than 90 percent of this carry- 
over is of grades higher than “fully good 
fair,” which was the nominal pre-war 
average. 

The second official estimate of the 1943 
production is reported as 3,309,000 can- 
tars, compared with a final figure of 
4,153,000 cantars in 1942. This repre- 
sents less than a third of Egypt’s output 
before the war (1 cantar 99 pounds). 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN EL SALVADOR 


Cotton picking was retarded in El Sal- 
vador, because of heavy demand for 
workers by the coffee growers, and the 
extent of the current crop cannot as yet 
be accurately determined. Early esti- 
mates have been lowered to approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 pounds, but still are 
higher than for any previous crop. 

In December, the actual volume of 
goods sold on the wholesale and retail 
markets exceeded that of any month 
since December 1941. Turn-over of dry- 
goods was about 65 percent above the 
1938 average. 


WEAVING MILL To BE ESTABLISHED IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


To further develop the cotton industry 
in Southern Rhodesia, plans have been 
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inaugurated to establish a weaving mill, 
says an African publication. The pro- 
posed plant is to have an annual capacity 
of 2,000,000 yards and will absorb the 
output of the spinning mill which was re- 
cently placed in operation. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


Trade figures for selected countries 
show some increases in imports of rayon 
fabrics, but the general trend appears 
to be downward. 

Portugal’s imports of rayon yarn 
jumped to 334,000 pounds in July 1943, 
from the preceding month’s total of 82,- 
000 pounds, whereas imports of rayon 
piece goods remained stable at 17,000 
square yards. (These ang the following 
figures were selected from a foreign pub- 
lication.) 

Kenya-Uganda imported 37,000 square 
yards of rayon piece goods in July, an in- 
crease of 10,000 square yards over June 
figures. British Guiana’s imports of 
rayon piece goods dropped to only 26,000 
yards in August, compared with 186,000 
in July and 227,000 in June. 

For the January-through-March pe- 
riod of 1943, the Gold Coast imported 
881,000 square yards of all-rayon fabrics 
and 18,000 square yards of mixtures, 
compared with 736,000 and 38,000 square 
yards, respectively, in the corresponding 
months of 1942. Imports of all-rayon 
fabrics into Nigeria in the first quarter of 
1943 were 416,000 square yards, and mix- 
tures 59,000 square yards. In the like 
period of 1942, these totaled 433,000 and 
467,000 square yards, respectively. 

Other selected cumulative totals are 
given in the following table: 


Imports of rayon fabrics and rayon, by 








country 
Item and country Months 1943 1942 
Fabrics: 
Bermuda 
pounds sterling..| Jan.—June 13, 000 3, 000 


Gold Coast 
sq. yds- 
Gambia_sq. yds. 
Grenada__yards 

British Guiana 
yards. _| Jan.-June 


Jan.—April | 1,129,000 | 1, 083, 000 

Jan.March 36, 000 9, 000 

Jan.—May 25, 000 | 25, 000 
| 


964,000 | 1,115,000 





India rupees__| Jan.—April 46, 000 | 859, 000 
New Zealand | 
J sq. yds_.| Jan.June | 5, 407,000 6, 169, 000 
Nigeria_sq. yds._._| Jan.—April 550, 000 1, 007, 000 
Tanganyika 
sq. yds.__| Jan.~June 46, 000 | 163, 000 
Yarns: 
Portugal 
metric tons Jan.—July 433 431 
India___rupees__| Jan.—April 20, 000 120, 000 























Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


Chile is expected to harvest a record 
flax crop in 1944. A newly completed 
processing plant in Linares was sched- 
uled to begin operations early in Janu- 
ary. 


CUBAN PRODUCTION OF HENEQUEN AND 
ROSELLE 


Cuba produced approximately 25,800,- 
000 pounds of henequen in 1943, com- 
pared with 26,700,000 pounds in 1942, 
say preliminary reports. About 15,400,- 
000 pounds were used in the domestic 
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manufacture of approximately 16,300,000 
pounds of cordage. 

Experimental plantings have demon- 
strated that roselle can be grown satis- 
factorily in Cuba. Some of the fiber was 
mechanically decorticated in henequen 
mills, which should make for lower pro- 
duction costs than would be possible 
under manual decortication. 


PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Official Turkish crop statistics are not 
available, but estimates obtained from 
other sources indicate that in 1943 about 
47,000 metric tons of cotton were pro- 
duced; 5,750 tons of mohair; 25,000 tons 
of wool; 9,000 tons of hemp; and 600 tons 
of flax. 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s 1943-44 wool clip is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 61,000 metric tons, or 
127,000 bales. 

Woolen textile mills continued capac- 
ity operations in January. Exports of 
woolen yarns were heavy. 

Production of carded yarns has in- 
creased, but cotton mills, though active, 
are confronted with a shortage of mer- 
cerized yarns. 

Rayon thread continues in short 
supply. ' 

Hat manufacturers found only a small 
domestic demand in January. Excep- 
tionally cool summer weather restricted 
the anticipated demand for light-weight 
hats. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CANADA’S CIGARETTE SUPPLY 


Releases of cigarettes in Canada dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1943 came to 
9,400,000,000, a gain of nearly 15 percent 
over the corresponding months of 1942, 
says a Canadian trade paper. 


Tosacco GROWING, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Approximately 267,051 pounds of flue- 
cured tobacco were grown in British Co- 
lumbia in 1943 on 219% acres. The yield 
had a value of $309.85 per acre, the high- 
est of any year since 1935. In 1942 the 
acreage planted to tobacco was 392}, 
with an average yield of only 951 pounds 
per acre and a value of $204.94 per acre. 

Flue-cured tobacco of British Columbia 
is now grown commercially only in the 
Fraser Valley, and the Sumas district 
continues to be the chief producing area. 
Although the volume is relatively small 
in comparison with that of Ontario, pro- 
duction in British Columbia now is as- 
suming importance in view of the re- 
ported tobacco shortage. 

A recent Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence approved substantial increases in 
tobacco acreage for 1944, but the market 
price and availability of labor will be 
governing factors in British Columbia. 


GROWING DEMAND FOR CUBAN TOBACCO 


Suspension of tobacco shipments from 
the Philippines and from the Nether- 
lands Indies has led to an increased de- 
mand for Cuban leaf. Large quantities of 
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British Devise Unique New 
Material 


Using woven glass cloth as a 
basis, a London company has de- 
veloped a material reported by the 
foreign press to be suitable for 
making washers, gaskets, jointings, 
and diaphragms that have to oper- 
ate with solvents and other difficult 
fluids. 

A process of frictionizing the 
the cloth with a rubber mix prod- 
uces a particularly stable material. 
For use with aviation fuel, hot en- 
gine oil, di-ethylene-glycol, alcohol, 
acids, and alkalis, the material is 
said to have remarkably perma- 
nent properties. It has high tensile 
strength, flexibility, resiliency, and 
nonstretching qualities and in gen- 
eral stands up to extremes of tem- 
perature from 130° C. to —40° C. 

The sheeting is produced in 
lengths of 36 inches wide and 1 to 4 
plies thick, with a range of thick- 
ness from 0.006 inch to 0.125 inch. 
Special treatment produces 
variations that increase its heat 
resistance, noninflammability, and 
electrical insulation, as well as its 
resistance to specific fluids. 
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Cuban cigars also have been purchased 
by the United States. Asa result, Cuba’s 
exports of tobacco and tobacco products 
showed a 60 percent increase in value 
during 1943 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Tobacco production in the Dominican 
Republic in 1943 came to approximately 
9,500 metric tons. Although this figure 
represented an increase of more than 200 
percent over 1942 production estimates, 
it was considerably lower than the orig- 
inal estimate had been. Producers at- 
tribute the nonfulfillment of earlier es- 
timates to the unusually heavy rains 
shortly before maturity of the crop. 

During 1943—the most favorable year 
experienced by the Dominican tobacco 
industry in the last decade—tobacco ex- 
ports rose to fifth place, from ninth place 
in 1942. The year was characterized by 
active competition between purchasers 
in the Republic, and by the appearance 
of new purchasers. Three Cuban com- 
panies sent representatives to the Repub- 
lic to investigate crop conditions and to 
make purchases during the year. 

Although recent years have witnessed 
the loss of certain European markets for 
Dominican tobacco, both Spain and 
Spanish Morocco are maintaining price 
and volume at or above pre-war Euro- 
pean market levels. 

Prospects for the 1944 Dominican to- 
bacco crop include: Practically no carry- 
over of 1943 stocks, continued competi- 
tion among purchasers, probably good 
prices, and heavy plantings—all presag- 
ing another favorable year for Domini- 
can tobacco. 
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Ecypt’s ToBAcco IMPORTS 


To maintain Egypt’s large cigarette 
industry, substantial quantities of leaf 
tobacco are imported annually, the cul- 
tivation of tobacco being prohibited 
Imports from Turkey have been coming 
in uninterruptedly, and Egypt has not 
been faced with any serious shortage of 
tobacco supplies, despite discontinuance 
of trade with several countries which 
formerly supplied this commodity, 

Egypt’s imports of leaf tobacco dur. 
ing 1943 were 19 percent larger than 
in 1942. Of the total amount imported 
last year, Turkey supplied 63.6 percent 
and the United States 15.2 percent. In. 
dia, South Africa, and Iran were new 
countries of supply, although the quan- 
tity imported from them made up only 
a small portion of the total. India ang 
South Africa supplied a type of tobacco 
similar to the Virginia type, whereas 
imports from Iran were of the Balkan- 
type leaf. Tobacco from the United 
States was mostly of the Virginia type, 
although restricted quantities of “Ken. 
tucky,” which is used in the manufac- 
ture of water-pipe smoking tobacco and 
cigars, were also imported. 

Imports of tumbak in leaves, also used 
in water pipes, showed a fairly substan- 
tial increase. Aden and Iran were the 
only sources of supply. 

Customs duties collected on tobacco 
and tobacco products during 1943 con- 
tinued to be one of the principal sources 
of Egypt’s revenue. 


TOBACCO RATIONING IN GREECE 


In Greece—known in normal times ag 
Europe’s large tobacco-producing coun- 
try—tobacco ration cards have been in- 
troduced. Until the cards are printed, 
cigarettes will be handed out on the 
basis of food ration cards. 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURE IN HONDURAS 


Cigarette sales of the only cigarette 
factory in Honduras set a new record of 
22,000,000 during December 1943, com- 
pared with the 17,000,000 record estab- 
lished during the corresponding month 
of 1942. Cigarette manufacture consti- 
tutes one of the leading industries in 
Honduras. 


CONSUMPTION OF LEAF TOBACCO, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 


Consumption of leaf tobacco in the 
manufacture of tobacco products in New- 
foundland during the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1943, is estimated 
at 380,000 pounds, accounted for as fol- 
lows: 227,000 pounds of plug, 17,000 
pounds of cut pipe tobacco, 82,000 pounds 
of cut cigarette tobacco, and 45,000,000 
cigarettes. During the same period, 47,- 
000,000 cigarettes of domestic manufac- 
ture, valued at $485,000, were consumed. 





The “impossible” happened in Brazil’s 
capital a short time ago when Rio house- 
wives learned that no coffee was to be 
had in local stores, pending fixing of new 
ceiling prices on coffee by officials. Joint 
action by retailers and officials, however, 
soon had coffee moving from the shelves 
as briskly as ever. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to the business. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
ublication, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
February 12, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The February 12 issue contains 
these articles: 


TRANSFER OF A WARSHIP TO THE NAVY OF 
FRANCE: Remarks by the President. 


JAPANESE ATROCITIES: United States Rep- 
resentations of January 27, 1944, to 
Japan. 


MODERN FORCE AND INTERNATIONAL POLICY: 
Address by Assistant Secretary Berle. 


FINNISH POSITION IN THE WAR. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN Na- 
TIONALS. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SupP- 
PLEMENT 5 TO REVISION VI. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTA FOR CHINESE. 
TRADE RELATIONS WITH CHILE. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


EMBASSY RANK FOR REPRESENTATION BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND IRAN. 


REPORTS REGARDING ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENTS ABROAD. 


AGREEMENT WITH COLOMBIA REGARDING 
MILITARY SERVICE BY NATIONALS OF 
EITHER COUNTRY RESIDING IN THE OTHER. 


Other Publications 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NaTIons, 1941-42 (INCLUDING ADDENDUM 
1942-43). League of Nations, Economic 
Intelligence Service. 1943. 279 pp. Ad- 
dendum 79 pp. Price, $2.50. Presents in 
106 tables statistics on territory and pop- 
ulation, employment and unemployment, 
agricultural, mineral, and industrial pro- 
duction, international trade, currencies 
and banking, interest rates, prices and 
cost of living, and public finance for all 
the countries of the world. The figures 
cover the year 1942 and the first 9 months 
of 1943, and the tables include statistics 
for previous years, for purposes of com- 
parison. 


Available from: International Docu- 
ment Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


THE NETHERLANDS. Bartholomew Land- 
heer (ed.). 1943. 464 pp. Illus. Price, 
$5. Describes the land and the people 
and presents the country’s historical 
background. Discusses its political and 
constitutional development, political 
parties, and the Netherlands foreign 
policy. Examines economic and social 
development and the cultural aspects. 
Gives a detailed description of the 
Netherlands oversea territories, includ- 
ing a discussion of the races and peoples 
of the Indies, their history, the economic 
significance of the Netherlands Indies, 
industrialization, and so on. Concludes 
with the events leading up to and taking 
place during World War II, with an 
analysis of the outlook for the future 
of the Netherlands. Illustrated with 
photographs and maps. 


Available from: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE LANGUAGES AND PRESS OF AFRICA. 
Duncan MacDougald, Jr. 1944. 86 pp. 
African Handbooks: 4. Price, $1.50. 
Attempts of compile a detailed census of 
the better-known African, European, and 
Asiatic languages spoken in Africa and 
adjacent islands, with a survey of the de- 
velopment of literacy in these areas. In- 
cludes an enumeration of African news- 
papers. 

Available from: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3622 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 





Rumanian Oil Company’s 
Output Increased? 


While production figures are not given, 
a report of Astra Romana, S. A., a Ru- 
manian oil company, claims that output 
of petroleum was 17 percent higher in 
1942 than in 1941, while drilling in 1942 
was 58 percent greater than in the pre- 
ceding year. Production of gas and gaso- 
line in the corresponding periods shows 
an increase of 26 percent and 7.54 per- 
cent, respectively, the foreign press 
states. 

The company is said to be construct- 
ing a new modern plant for the improve- 
ment of aviation gasoline. 





Bismuth Sales Controlled in 


New Zealand 


On the premise that there is a world 
shortage of bismuth and bismuth salts 
and that the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Australia previously had 
adopted control measures, a decree, ef- 
fective October 29, 1943, was issued by 
the New Zealand Medical Supplies Con- 
troller prohibiting the sale of those two 
products to any except wholesalers, den- 
tists, hospital boards, medical practition- 
ers, veterinary surgeons, and: druggists, 
and the resale of bismuth and bismuth 
salts to any except those having pre- 
scriptions signed by registered medical 
practitioners or veterinary surgeons. 
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Harold Carlson‘ (co-author “Sweden’s 
Textiles Surmount Wartime Hurdles”) — 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets that 
a biographical sketch of Mr. Carlson is 
not available at this time. 


Henry Chalmers (“Trade Trends of 
1943 in the Axis-Controlled Regions”) — 
See the January 29, 1944, issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Margaret E. Wambsganss (co-author 
“Sweden’s Textiles Surmount Wartime 
Hurdles’’). —See the April 24, 1943, issue 
of this magazine. 





Lower-Amazon Plant Has 
Possible Commercial Value 


A valuable but as yet undeveloped 
plant common to the Lower Amazon 
Valley of Brazil is the “‘cauassu” (Ca- 
lathea lutea), also locally known as 
“guaruma,” according to Dr. Carlos 
Estevao, Director of the Museu Goeldi, in 
Belem. This plant produces a wax on 
the under side of the leaf that is said 
to be equally as good as wax produced 
from the carnauba palm. 

The cauassu looks something like a 
miniature banana tree and grows on the 
higher “varzea” lands throughout the 
State of Para. Its leaves are extensively 
used for making containers.with which 
to handle flour, sugar, and other prod- 
ucts. In the towns they are used to wrap 
fresh meat. 

The principal advantage of cauassu 
over the carnauba palm is said to be 
that the harvest is easier. The plants 
grow along the edges of streams and are 
thus readily accessible for transporta- 
tion. They are of low-growing charac- 
ter, so the leaves can easily be removed. 

As is the case with carnauba, however, 
an improved method of extracting the 
wax from the leaves is needed, because 
the primitive hand method now used 
wastes a great deal of the product. 





Karakul Skins, South West 
Africa 


Rising prices and keen demand on the 
part of buyers for the North and South 
American markets distinguished the auc- 
tions of Karakul skins in South West 
Africa in December. 

Karakul breeders received an average 
of 35 shillings per pelt—a figure 5 per- 
cent above the average returns at the 
September auctions. 





The city of David, capital of Chiriqui 
Province, Panama, is planning a modern 
$150,000 hotel to accommodate travellers 
on the Pan American Highway, passing 
through the city. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944. Opposition must be filed 
before February 28, 1944: 


Class number 


Trade-mark and commodity 
A EE. No. 16—Entire class. 
SS No. 14—Entire class. 
_. See No. 3—Entire class. 
ES No. 2—Entire class. 
ECE ES See No. 2—Entire class. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on dates indicated in the Official Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publica- 
tion: 





. , Date of 
Class number and publica 


Trade-mark 
lrade-mark product 


tion 
1944 
Plastic P No. 48.—Perfumery Jan. 15 
Allilene | No. 3.—Pharmaceutical | Jan. 26 
product. 
Ideal No. 10.—Supportersand | Jan. 31 


elastic belts. 

Alba No. 41.—Substances Do. 
used as food or as in 
gredients in food. 


Calico 4 No. 23.—Cotton piece Do 
goods. 

Geniocalico No. 3.—Pharmaceutical Do 
product. 

O Colosso__- Nos. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, Do 


28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 48, 49, 57, 59, and 
60. 





Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tions for registration of trade-marks 
were published in the Diario de Centro 
America, of Guatemala, dated February 
3, 1944. Opposition must be filed within 
40 days following the date of publica- 
tion: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class number and product} publica- 
tion 
Priodax_.- No. 6.—Chemical prep- 1944 
Foscarina aration Feb. 3 
Simon No. 46.— Baby food Do. 





Guatemala.—The following applica- 
tion for registration of trade-mark was 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica, of Guatemala, dated February 8, 
1944. Opposition must be filed within 
40 days following the date of publica- 
tion: 





. . Date of 
, Class P 
l'rade-mark lass No. and publica 
product - 
tion 
1944 
Skat. No. 4— Detergents Feb. 8 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration appear in 
issues of the Diario Oficial from Jan- 
uary 31 to February 5, 1944. Opposition 
of these trade-marks should be filed 


Lark App lications — : 
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within 30 days of the date of first pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Product publica- 


tion 
1944 
Excelsior Shoes, boots, and leather | Jan. 26 
goods 
Diwen Jewelry, watches, and Do. 
clocks. 
Carbotiazol Drugstore and chemical Do 
products 
Laurens do Do 
Intermezzo Perfumery and toilet Jan, 24 


Perfumery and toilet, | Jan. 29 
and drugstore and 
chemical products, 

Elin Toys Jan. 26 


Mentolina 





Panama.—The following applications 
for the registration of trade-marks were 
published in the Gaceta Oficial on the 
dates noted. Opposition must be filed 
within 90 days from the date of publi- 





February 


26, 1944 





cation: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica 
tion 
945 
Sloe gin Sloe gin Dex | 
Rawlings Gloves and Mitts for Do 
ball pl ivers 
Fine Old Jamaica Rum ar 
Rum 
Anis Estrella Anis Jan 
Champion Rum tum Do 
Anisette Anisette Do 
Victoria Peppermint beverage Do 
Limpiador Products of national Do 
manufacture. 
Fine Old Rye | Rye whisky Do 
Whisky 
“El Gallo” “Cocktail Bitter’ Do 
Holland Gin (rin Do 
Super X Gun cartridges Do 
Listerine Medicated tablets for Do 
indigestion and throat 
1ilments 
Lockheed Airplanes and replace- Do 
ment parts with the 
exception of hydraulic 
brakes or brake equip 
ment 
Ron—Jamaica | Rum—Jamaica ty Jan 
Rum 
Old Tom Gin Gin Do 
Silverlabel Rum Do 
Old Dad Rye whisky Do 
Blackberry Win« Wine tonic Do 
Jerez Quina Wine tonic Do 
Cero-Mosto Rum, anisette, cognac, Do 
etc 
Dry Gin Gin Do 
Apricot Brandy Apricot brandy Deo 
“E. Lafitte & Cie. | Brandy Do 
Brandy.”’ 
El Pajaro Anisette Do 
Moscatel Superior Moscatel wine By 
Peppermint Liqueur Jan. 20 
Vino Oporto Wine tonic Do 
Ron Calonge Rum Do 
Blackberry Brandy Brandy Do 
“El Gallo” “Cocktail Bitter” Do 
Sloe Gin Sloe gin Do 
Cubas Viejas Cognac Do 
Ron Blanco—San | Rum Do 
Blas. 
Cocktail Bitter Cocktail bitter Jan. 26 
Ron Don Quijote Rum . Do 
Imperial—After- | Shaving lotion Do 
Shave Lotion 
Vino Valdepefias Wine Do 
Samson Cords, ropes, etc Do 
Seco De Cafia In- | Seco (native alcoholic Do. 
vencible. beverage). 
Agua De Flores | Perfume product Do 
Imperial. 
Seal on Black Wine Do 
Background and 
the words 
“Vino’ Oporto.” 
Bordon’s, Dry,Gin Gin Do 


rr, 
iat 2 D 
lrade-mark Commodity publi: 
tion 
1944 
Matusalem Rum lens 
Kabul Hair dye Do 
Vimms Vitamin tablets Do. 
Vino Moscatel Moscatel wine Do. 


Penton Chemical — substances, Do 
pharmaceutical prep- ; 


arations and perfum- 





ery. 
Fay Automatic lathe Feb, | 
Spot Cord Braided cords Do 
Coca-Cola Beverages of all kinds, Do. 
foods, and food ingre- - 
dients, sirups,  ex- 
tracts, etc., chemical 
products, medicinal 
products, tobaccos, 
etc. 
Old Rum Rum Do 
Philadelphia Whisky, gin, brandy, Do. 
and Cordials. : 
Charter Oak do Do 
—_—_ 





43 Trade Trends 
in Axis Regions 
(Continued from p. 9) 


shortage; the scarcity of the simplest 
consumers’ goods in most of the newly 
acquired Japanese territories; the gen- 
eral curtailment of production, except in 
those products specially fostered to make 
up a Japanese deficiency; and the drop 
in market prices, to the point where tin 
was reported as selling for less than 
half the 1941 price, and rubber for a 
cent a pound. 

Speaking of conditions in Java, Kazuo 
Aoki, head of the new Ministry of Greater 
East Asia, is reported to have declared 
in May 1943: “Needless to say, the living 
conditions of a great many people have 
been curtailed to a great extent, and the 
surplus power has been extended to the 
military. * * * The people must put 
up with the living conditions as much as 
possible, and contribute toward the con- 
summation of the sacred war.” 

Some indication of the extent of the 
contribution expected was afforded by the 
proposal of the Japanese Finance Min- 
ister to raise 3,300,000,000 yen (about 
$800,000,000) by public borrowing in the 
occupied areas during the budget year 
1943-44. Obviously, the principal form 
in which such an amount could be trans- 
ferred to Japan—huge as it is in relation 
to the level of income of the populations 
concerned—would be as commodities of 
their production for which no early com- 
pensation was to be expected. 

The measure was described as “the 
first step toward the establishing of a 
common financial system for Greater 
East Asia,” and the Japanese Finance 
Minister declared that the races within 
that area “should, in accordance with 
their power, bear the military expendi- 
tures necessary for the prosecution of 
the war.” It was later reported that the 
budget also contemplated the raising in 
the occupied areas of an additional 
1,600,000,000 yen ($400,000,000) during 
1943-44, through the sale or lease of ma- 
terials seized during the military opera- 
tions, as well as through general mobili- 
zation of their financial resources by 
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ive “yoluntary” contributions, war bond 
of drives, and other measures, 
asd “Closer economic cooperation on the 


pasis of reciprocity” was one of the five 
pasic principles set forth in the Joint 
% Declaration issued at the close of the 
Greater East Asia Conference held at 
Tokyo in November 1943. Whatever the 
plans for the future may be, however, 
what has been happening during the i 
t year indicates that the newly ac- | 





Norte.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 
dollar. 
































‘ Average rate | Latest available quotation 
I quired territories are now apparently be- gS ath ek 2 eels é a 
ing treated primarily as sources of raw | | | Rpt | 
materials, to be drawn upon by the war Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange p= | Dec. 1943 | mate 
tries and for stockpiling, in Japan | 1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | ‘month- | Rate | C44iva- | ate 
indus . nual) | nual) ly | lentin | 
and the earlier-conquered northern ter- y) t oa 
ritories. Little progress appears thus far : | | currency | 
‘ to have been made toward the develop- ‘ NN PURER Rie! i RIES * i cae —t 5 Pa DT 
. se areas in themselves, or Argentina___| Paper peso__| Official A 3.73 | 3.73 | 3. 73 3.73 | $0.2681 | Jan. 15, 1944 
ment of these Apa Official B Sit 4.23 | 4, 23 | 4.23] 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
. toward their integration into the general Bid | 494) 494] 4.94] 4.94 -2024| Do. 
— commercial structure of the promised ona ae Free market son ear bo | 2 ae = 2506 | ‘ Do. ae 
a . ; -Pracneri olivia olivian« ‘ontrollec i 6. 46 91 | 2. 43 42 | - 0236 | Feb. 8, 
Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity | Curb | 49.66 | 45. 42 45.12} 49.00} .0204| Do. 
Sphere.” Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 | 16. 50 16.50 | 16. 50 | - 0606 | as; 31, 1943 
» j Free market 19. 64 | 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 | . 0509 | do. 
The forced conversion of sugar lands | Special free market _.. 20.52}  20.43|  20.30| 20.30| .0493| Do. 
in the Philippines and of rice fields on Chile | Peso Official 19. 37 | 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | Feb. 5, 1944 
een Sabstnae te the Suing at | Eaetare.| |B] Bw] S| cme) Be 
s t bt... Xl. 40 | 04.08 | 02.04 oOl.e ° ‘ 
cotton, a notable greg oer tt me | Free. _- ey 31.13 | 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do 
ition, the production o | Gold exchange - 31.13 | 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 0. 
known. = _— ] Pe omen > f | Mining dollar oi 31.13 | 31.00 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
certain staple surplus ¢ es 0 | Agricultural dollar 31.13} 31.00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 | Do. 
these areas, such as coffee, tea, and rub- Colombia ___| do | Controlled : ‘ 1.75 | 1.75 1.75 1.75 5714 | Feb. 5, 1944 
ber in the case of Java, were reported | ec: ol we | 6) eee eee ee 
oat during 1943 to have been ordered dras- | | Curb. st Lat | 76} =o 75 | 75] 8714} _ Do. 
ily tically curtailed, as being in excess of Costa Rica__| Colon | Uncontrolled _. 5.71 | 5. 65 5. 64 e 64 .1770 rm, Si 1944 
| au, ‘ me : 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 .1779 : 
a | the Japanese purchase program. Plan- Cuba | Peso — * 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Jan. 1, 1944 
i Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 39 | 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 - 0709 | Do. 
ke tations which can be uprooted = being Honduras | Lempira Official ; | 2. 04 | 2. 04 | 2. 04 2. 04 | "4902 Dec. 31, 1943 
. diverted to the growing of grain and Mexico...___| Peso | Free 4.85| 485| 485] 4.85] [2062 | Jan. 15, 1944 
- other locally deficient crops. Nicaragua _.| Cordoba_._.| Official 5.00 | 5. 00 5.00 6 0 | 2000 im. 2, 1944 
n , : . . | | Curb 5.16 | 5.27 |} 58.30 . 1887 0. 
an For the wartime at least, the Japanese Paraguay.._.| Paper peso__| Official 333.00 | 4333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | :0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 
| aim appears to be to encourage greater Paraguay | Guarani §___| do | 3. 10 3.10 3.10 | - 3226 | Dec. 31, 1943 
| local self-supply on the part of these Peru Sol | Free > 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 oe eo 7. = oa 
/ . . Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2.50} 2.50 | : | Jan. 15, 
m0 southern areas, in foodstuffs and in sim- Uruguay. __| Peso | Controlled 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90} 1.90 | - 5263 | Jom. 29, 1944 
’ | ‘ree 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 | do. 2 
ple manufactured goods, so as to reduce Cheated) eae | Groteolied os 335 335| 238| as ooes | Jan. 31, 1944 
~ the demands upon Japan for goods and ee ve oo ‘<5 345| 335} 335] 3.35 | 2085 | Do.’ 
te for ships to carry them. The Japanese | 
ave administrators are also trying to foster ! Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, 
the an increased measure of inter-regional -* exchange quot — have ge in terms par and centavos to the dollar. 
; ; 2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
the commercial intercourse among the peo- 3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 5 
ples of Southeastern Asia. Encourage- 4 Used until November 7, when the paper peso$was replaced by the guarani. 
put ment is being given to the interchange 5 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 
es of local surpluses among them, and to Noter.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
- the building of small wooden ships for into Argentina. 
the their transport. It is declared to be the 
Japanese desire that imports and ex- 
“7 ports between the individual areas should military forces, and of machinery and These reports lend confirmation to the 
out balance, however, and transactions are equipment essential to the local produc- belief. that the varying patterns of eco- 
the reported to be carried on largely by bar- tion and transport of war materials for nomic development and commercial fa- 
ear ter, through officially sponsored agencies. Japan’s use. cilitation—with the Inner and Outer 
rm ’ ; The aim is obviously to develop the Zones of the present Japanese posses- 
aa Varying Economic Programs for the most complete strategic self-sufficiency _ sions—are motivated not alone by pres- 
‘ i possible within this “Inner Zone,” while ent shortages of transport or supplies. 
tion nner and Outer Zones er ; “4 ve 
| the areas comprising the “Outer Zone They suggest also recognition of the con- 
ons . : ; ‘ . . . af 
5 of The commercial consolidation that is (Central China and the southern re- tingency that future Allied military op- 
m- going on in the Far East is rather be- gions) are to serve as sources of supply erations in the Far East may cut off 
tween Japan and the nearby earlier- of deficit or supplementary materials, Japan from access to some of the south- 
‘the conquered areas, forming a compact “In- with their military occupation affording ern areas, and leave the country depend- 
fs ner Zone,” consisting of Japan Proper, a protection in depth for the heart of ent upon its own resources, stocks, and 
ater Korea, Manchuria, North China, and the contemplated Japanese economic productive capacity, and upon those of 
nce Formosa. It is among these areas that system. In fact, it is reported that the the nearer-by continental areas. 
hin some freer movement of goods is en- development of synthetic oil plants, the 
vith couraged by the Japanese authorities, utilization of aluminum shale, and the 
ndi- coincident with the exploitation of their extraction of iron ore from poor deposits, It was estimated by the Director of 
1 of natural resources essential to the heavy have been intensively promoted in the Labor Projects of the Canadian Depart- 
the industries and armament production, northern territories, during this very pe- ment of Labor, that, by the end of Jan- 
g in and the expansion of the basic process- riod since Japan has had within its con- uary 1944, 2,000 German prisoners of 
onal ing capacity already developed there. It trol the natural and richer deposits of war were cutting pulpwood and logs in 
ring is understood, however, that even to the petroleum, bauxite, and iron ore of the the forests of Ontario. Also utilizing 
ma- northern areas the supplies of ordinary southern regions. The shortage of cargo this source of woods labor are Quebec, 
era- consumers’ goods have been small, and tonnage for the long hauls, serious as with 1,000 prisoners already at work, up- 
bili- that the shipments to them from Japan that is, hardly appears to be the full per Manitoba with 440, and Alberta with 
- by have consisted mostly of supplies for the explanation. 150. 
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The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration has issued Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 148, as follows: 


No. 517—Current Export Bulletin No. 
148, February 21, 1944 


Subject: Statement Explaining FEA Action 
on Cotton and Rayon Textile Licenses for 
Export to Latin America. 


The Foreign Economic Administration is 
presently receiving numerous inquiries from 
exporters on the subject of licensing of tex- 
tiles for export to Latin American destina- 
tions. Accordingly, this statement is being 
issued in order to clarify the existing situa- 
tion with a view to explaining the causes 
necessitating the action which has been 
taken or will soon be taken in connection 
with textile export license applications. 

Textiles are under allocation by the WPB. 
This means that the amounts of textiles 
available for military, civilian and foreign 
needs in any particular quarter are prede- 
termined by the WPB. When the export 
allocation is determined it is then appor- 
tioned among the foreign countries on the 
basis of carefully developed criteria in order 
to insure fair distribution among all the 
countries. The portion of the total alloca- 
tion assigned to a particular country is 
called a “country quota” or merely “quota”. 


Export ALLOCATIONS REDUCED 


The available supply of all cotton and 
rayon fabrics has been greatly reduced. The 
total allocation of textiles available for ex- 
port to Latin American countries during the 
first quarter of 1944 has, therefore, been 
drastically ‘reduced below the allocation for 
the last quarter of 1943. The total of all 
applications for Latin American countries 
received to date is considerably in excess of 
the allocations for the first quarter. Since 
it is necessary for the Foreign Economic 
Administration to limit the issuance of li- 
censes to amounts not in excess of War 
Production Board allocations, many Cases 
must be rejected for the reason that no 
quota or only a very small quota can be 
established on the particular item for the 
country of destination. Where the quota for 
a particular country is small, it is often 
rapidly exhausted by the necessity for giving 
prior consideration to resubmitted license 
applications which had been returned with- 
out action in previous quarters for the same 
reason. This means that new applications 
must very often be rejected or returned with- 
out action for submission at a later date, 
depending upon the individual circum- 
stances. To the extent that licenses can be 
granted, efforts are made to apportion the 
available amount equitably to meet the more 
essential needs of particular markets. 
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NEEDS OF COUNTRIES STUDIED 


In setting up quotas for individual coun- 
tries, consideration is, of course, given to 
local production and to anticipated imports 
from other sources. Due to the fact that 
the scope of the textile shortage is global, it 
has become necessary to revaluate with great 
care the needs of countries which ordinarily 
are largely supplied from U. S. exports to 
make as equitable as possible a distribution 
based on really essential requirements. This 
again has the effect of reducing country 
quotas in certain areas which have in the 
past been supplied in large volume from this 
country, in order to attempt to supply mar- 
kets where needs are greater. 


OPERATION OF “SET-ASIDE’’ ORDER 


Some confusion has arisen because of the 
so-called “set-aside” order (M-317 and 
M-356) of the War Production Board under 
which designated percentages of the total 
production of specified fabrics must be set 
aside for export. This has given rise to the 
feeling on the part of some that a large quan- 
tity of textiles will be available for export. 
This is unwarranted. It is not the “set- 
aside” which determines the allocation; it is 
rather the allocation which determines the 
extent of the set-aside. The amounts of the 
“set-aside” are so fixed that the total of such 
amounts will be approximately equal to—but 
never exceed—the allocation and it is this 
amount that will be licensed for export. The 
effect of the set-aside is merely to insure that 
a percentage of the goods produced will be 
available for export. The set-aside is not a 
substitute for licensing, it is merely an im- 
plementation of it. 


SoME QUOTAS ALREADY EXHAUSTED 


The necessity for the careful consideration 
of every application for the export of textiles 
in the light of the supply situation and the 
needs of particular countries explains de- 
lays which have occurred in processing textile 
license applications and the number of re- 
jections and cases returned without action 
which must inevitably result. Indeed, appli- 
cations for export of woven cotton piece goods 
(Schedule B Nos. 3023.00 through 3088.00, ex- 
cluding 3080.00) and woven rayon piece goods 
(Schedule B Nos. 3845.00 through 3849.71, 
excluding 3848.00) to Cuba and Mexico 
already received have exhausted the quotas 
for those countries. Therefore, exporters are 
advised not to file any license applications 
for the above commodities for shipment to 
Cuba or Mexico until the second quarter. 

The FEA will continue to advocate a larger 
allocation of textiles for export. However, 
until there is a change in the supply situa- 
tion, it is necessary that exporters realize the 
difficulties now being experienced and will 
understand actions which may be somewhat 
delayed or result in rejections. 

We trust that this statement will lessen 
the occasion for individual explanations of 
the current problem. 





Labeling of Cattle Feed 
Required in Cuba 


The Cuban Office for Regulation of 
Prices and Supply has issued a resolu- 
tion requiring cattle feed of domestic or 
foreign production which is to be sold in 
Cuba to carry in a conspicuous place on 


the container a label or stamp showing 
the name of the product, its correspond- 
ing feed value, and purity analysis. La- 

is on mixed feeds must show the per- 
centages of moisture, protein, fat, ash, 
and raw fiber, and the nutritive value. 
Unmixed feeds must be sold in their 
natural state and be labeled to show the 
name of the product. 
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Sweden’s Textiles 


Clear War’s Hurdles 


(Continued from p. 13) 


tral laboratory of the chemical pulp ip. 
dustry in cooperation with the Stock. 
holm Engineering College and also the 
laboratory of the Swedish University at 
Uppsala. A Swedish Wood Research Ip. 
stitute has recently been approved by the 
Riksdag (Parliament). 

The flax laboratory of the Swedish 
Seed-Grain Association at Svalov began 
activities in 1940, supported by leading 
flax spinners and later by Government 
subsidies. Its principal aim is to jm. 
prove the quality of flax and fiber plants 
grown in Sweden and their conversion to 
spinning material. Early in 1942 the 
Government Flax Board, with the Board 
of Agriculture and Board of Trade, ap. 
pointed a Flax Dressing Committee to 
investigate the processing of green flax. 
Experimental green dressing has been 
undertaken at the laboratory and at in. 
dustrial plants, and the Flax Board also 
has taken the initiative in the construc. 
tion of flax-dressing machines, 

In June 1943 a bill passed the Riksdag 
creating a Special Swedish Textile Re- 
search Institute, as an independent body 
closely allied with the Chalmers College 
of Engineering at Goteborg, to improve 
and concentrate textile-research facilj- 
ties. The cost is to be borne by the 
Government and a Textile Research 
Foundation formed by Swedish textile 
companies. 


More Expansion Likely 


With splendid plant facilities, modern, 
well-equipped research laboratories, and 
many varieties of raw materials, Sweden 
is expected to further expand its textile 
industry, though it is not anticipated 
that the northern Kingdom will become 
entirely self-supporting so far as textiles 
are concerned. 





New Malay Newspaper 


The first completely Indonesian news- 
paper to be published outside the Neth- 
erlands Indies—written, edited, set up, 
printed, and distributed by Indonesians 
only—made its appearance in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, several weeks ago. 

The paper, Utusan Penjuluh (Courier 
Torch), is an outgrowth of the well- 
known Malay fortnightly, Penjuluh (The 
Torch), which is now in its second year 
of publication in Australia. The Utusan 
Penjuluh will be published thrice weekly 
with 30,000 copies being printed of each 
edition for circulation to its Malay read- 
ers in Australia; Penjuluh will remain a 
fortnightly. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the new publication is that it is the 
first product of the printing school in 
Melbourne where many Indonesians 
were trained as compositors and print- 
ers. As soon as more trainees are gradu- 
ated, more Netherlands Indies papers of 
all kinds will be produced. 
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National Emergency 
Stock piles 
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Once the American people are shocked 
jnto a realization that their vast natural 
resources are fast being dissipated, it 
should be easy for them to accept a posi- 
tive program of exploitation of imports 
of these same critical materials under 
restrictions by which these imports can 
be made useful and not harmful. 

With this large buying power abroad— 
something we have not had for a long 
time—we shall be able to go forward 
aggressively on a program for the larg- 
est possible manufacture and sale abroad, 
a program that will rest fundamentally 
on those of our resources which are in- 
exhaustible—the industrial skills and 
ingenuity of the American people. 


Two Salutary Effects 


I know of no other practicable means 
by which we can do two very desirable 
things at the same time—the one to lay 
a good foundation for sound interna- 
tional relationships, and the other to 
contribute to larger employment of 
American workmen. The acceptance of 
the principle of the largest possible vol- 
ume of two-way trade as desirable, will 
not be easy, for it is at variance with 
the views which so many of us have held 
for so long. But, new and more states- 
manlike thinking on the part of all of us 
will be a vital part of our responsibility 
when this war is won. 





Hevea Hybrids for the 
Western Hemisphere 


Hybrid Hevea rubber plants. that 
promise better yields of latex and re- 
sistance to South American leaf blight 
are emerging from joint tests carried on 
in Brazil by plant breeders of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture cooperating 
with scientists of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Agriculture. Hundreds of seedlings, 
the result of hand pollinations, are 
crosses between susceptible Oriental 
strains and the best and most resistant 
selections produced in earlier years on 
the Ford plantation in Brazil. 

Five of the crosses, according to Dr. 
E. W. Brandes of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, have given 40 to 
60 percent of seedlings that are highly 
resistant to the blight, are vigorous 
growers, and possess desirable trunk and 
branching qualities. He is hopeful that 
the breeding work will bring out com- 
mercial disease-resistant hybrids more 
productive than the best of the Far East. 

Although these improved Hevea hy- 
brids cannot be relied on to supply rubber 
for wartime use, the improvement in 
vigor and disease resistance does afford 
a better chance for reestablishing the 
rubber industry in its original home in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 
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alone account for roughly 90 percent of 
the aggregate earnings and expendi- 
tures, 

Gross tonnage carried by the railways 
was 35,916,314—5.45 percent above that 
of the preceding year, though freight 
paid decreased by 6.93 percent to £22,- 
351,047, owing in large measure to re- 
duction of rates on certain foodstuffs, 
rebates on military traffic, and to a con- 
siderable falling off in the quantity of 
high-rated import traffic—a condition 
caused by the war. All previous records 
for coal traffic were broken—16,750,000 
tons, compared with 13,750,000 tons in 
1938-39. An even greater figure is an- 
ticipated for the present fiscal year. 
Shipments of livestock increased by 2,- 
500,000 head over 1938-39. 

Passenger traffic, too, showed a sharp 
increase—22.5 percent—over the pre- 
ceding year, and numbered in excess of 
10,000,000 more long-distance passengers 
than_in 1938-39, an increase explained 
by large-scale military travel, gasoline 
and tire restrictions, reduction in other 
public transport, and a larger number of 
persons traveling from other parts of 
Africa to the Union. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Government Purchase of Crop 
Authorized.—Purchase by the State of 
the 1943-44 wheat crop, for the purpose 
of regulating the Uruguayan wheat mar- 
ket, buying both directly from producers 
and from middlemen at the prices estab- 
lished by, and subject to, the conditions 
contained in a decree of November 12, 
1943, was authorized by a decree of Janu- 
ary 12, 1944, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 22. The latter decree 
also provides for the liquidation of the 
present wheat stocks to provide ware- 
house capacity for the new crop. 

Caroa-Fiber Yarn: Temporarily In- 
cluded in Raw-Materials Section of 
Tariff—For the period of 1 year, caroa- 
fiber yarns, used as a substitute for jute 
in the manufacture of alpargata soles, 
are included in the raw-materials section 
of the Uruguayan customs tariff dutiable 
at 20 percent, plus a surtax of 21 percent 
of the c. i. f. Montevideo value, without 
the application of the general increase 
of 50 percent of duty, by a decree of Janu- 
ary 21, 1944, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 31. 


Zanzibar 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Appropriation Decree Approved 
in the Protectorate.—The largest appro- 
priation in Zanzibar’s history was re- 
cently approved by the Legislative Coun- 
cil of the Protectorate in authorizing the 
expenditure of £527,000 for the public 
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service during the year ending December 
31, 1944, says the Official Gazette of No- 
vember 20, 1943. This appropriation rep- 
resents an increase of 9 percent over the 
expenditure estimates of £483,000 for 
1943. 

Actual revenue during the first 7 
months of 1943 totaled £277,000, a de- 
crease of over 16 percent from the re- 
ceipts for the comparable period of 1942. 
Customers receipts, £117,000, were 34 
percent lower. Expenditure from Jan- 
uary through July 1943 totaled £263,000 
or 2 percent less than for the first 7 
months of 1942. 





News on Wrapping Paper 


Diario de la Marina, one of Cuba’s 
oldest newspapers, appeared on wrap- 
ping paper recently for the first time in 
its long history. Use of wrapping paper 
and bright yellow paper for other edi- 
tions was made necessary by newsprint 
shortages. The wrapping paper was ob- 
tained from department-store stocks in 
Habana. 





Railway Developments in 
Rumania 


Upon the inauguration of the new rail- 
way line Bucharest—Urziceni-Faurei in 
November 1943, the Director General of 
the Rumanian Railways presented an 
electrification program to include 1,864 
miles of railway lines, states the Nazi 
press. The first line electrified will be 
between Ploesti and Brasov. 

This source reported also that con- 
struction work was going forward on the 
Bucharest-—Craiova section, and that 
work was to begin on the Faurei-Tecuci 
link. 





Quinine Seedlings Distributed in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


About 3,000 quinine (cinchona) seed- 
lings have been distributed by the Agro- 
nomical Institute in Campinas to be set 
out in various areas of the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Officials of the Institute 
report that the plantings will be on pri- 
vate plots as well as Government experi- 
ment areas, and, except for two or three 
of the latter locations, cultivation will 
take place at altitudes varying from 800 
to 1,100 meters. 

Adaptability of the varieties of qui- 
nine most suitable to climatic conditions 
of Sao Paulo has already been ascer- 
tained. Many of the plantings will be 
made in the regions bordering the State 
of Minas Gerais. 

After 20 days in transit, 10,000 young 
quinine plants from the United States 
Department of Agriculture arrived at 
the Agronomical Institute in good con- 
dition. These seedlings were scheduled 
to be planted at Campinas and Boracea, 
and this year, 1944, the best will be se- 
lected for cultivation on 15 cooperating 
“‘fazendas.” 
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